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GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 


Educational and Book Stove, 
812 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 





FOREICN BOOKS. 
A General Assortment Of 
MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
—IN THE— 
French, Spanish, and Italian. 
Consisting of . “i poe es 


—————— 
20: 


Lavigs’ ANGULAR HANDWRITING, 


OR, THE ENGLISH HAND. 





No.1, Letters, . . ‘ Hard 
No.2 * and Words > a rr 
No. 3. Words and Capitals, ° - 
No. 4. ° Medium Style 
No, 5. “ Capitals, etc, - Finished “ 
No. 6. Notes and In > “ « 
Retail price 15 cents Liberal discount to 
Schools, and special terms 


OF INSTRUCTION in this style of writing, these 
-books have been carefully a thor. 
eee = ae 

pu 

It comprises an original and thorough of 

Angular Handwriting, by meansof a series of J 

sive model EN IN VARIOUS 


OF THE HAND, which, if faithfully followed, will 
| waged one, ins short time, perfect freedom in 
beautiful and distinguished style of Writing. 
=20: 
THE CELEBRATED SYSTEM OF 


Teaching Modern Languages. 








Robertson ‘s SutueGustoey French Course paced $1 25 
nte i = "SE Gbeceeds 1 

ad Cemplete eS 7 6ennecees 176 

“ Key to o ©. duesqiite 15 


Complete Spanish Course.......... 100 

Liberal discount from the above retail prices 
Schools, and special terms for Introduction. 

The celebrated ROBERT-ONIAN SYSTEM 
of teaching living languayes, so called from the name 
of itd author, a well-known teacher in Paris, has been 
ackn throughout Europe as SUPERIOR 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


ee an 


APPLETONS’ 


SCHOOL READERS, 








an ten 
WM. T. HARRIS, A. J. RICKOFF, MARK BAILEY, 
Superintendent of Schools, St. Superintendent of Schools, Instractor in Elocution, Yale 
Louis, Mo, — Oo. College. 
Five Books, Superbly Illustrated. 


Containing the most natural, the most practicul, and the most systematic method of teaching 
Reading, devised by the most suctessful in in the country, whsse experience has en- 
abled them to avoid all prevalent defects in this branch of instruction, and embody the best 
fruits of their distinguished labors in a series of volumes which have been published in an un- 
usually ellegant, attractive, and substantial form. 


BETAIL PRICES. EXCHANGE PRICE. 


Hirst Reader... 2S Cts. 10 Cts. 
Second Reader  —.* a « 
Thisk Fheadezsr ..... St * ao « 
Peusts Meea@dezr ..-.:. .-.-7 * + 
EBufth Freeader .. . Siss 45 « 


The usual discounts made to the trade, to Teachers, and to School Boards for Introduc- 
tory supplies. 

A complete set (five books) will be forwarded, post-paid, for examination, on receipt of 
$1.50. 





| The Model Copy-Books, 


IN SIX NUMBERS, 
WITH SLIDINGSCOPIES. 


——EeEeeEeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeev 


Distinctive Features and Points of Superiority 


—OF THE— 


Model Copy-Books. 


oem 


1. THE copies are upon moveable slips, and are so adjusted that the pupil 
has the one he is writing after always before his eye, instcad of his own imperfect 
work, 

2. No writing-space is taken from the page hy the copy. Forty-eight lines 
of writing are thus saved in each book of the Model Series. 

3. The analysis of the letters is greatly simplified and abridged. 

4. They have an improved classification of letters, which are represented in 
groups having common elements by a model letter for practice. 

5. The forms of letters are taught as object lessons. The willow-leaf illus- 
tration of the elementary lines is an especially new and pleasing feature. 

6. Especial attention to correct position and movement is required as the 
basis of success. Instead of five movements, as taught in most series, to the con- 
fusion of young beginners, but one, and the true one only, is recognized. 

7. They impart a style of writing suitable for every day business uses, instead 
of the usual cramped “ school-boy” hand. 

8. There are but six numbers in the Series, instead of from twelve to fifteen, 
as in others. 

9. Exercises are given for writing without guide-lines. ° 

10. The copies are printed with great distinctness, and are divested of all 
superfluous ornament and confusing guide lines. 


A fall set of the Model Copy-Books, Six Numbers, will be sent,jpost-paid, to Teach- 
ers or School-Officers, for examination, on receipt of 50 cents. 





D. AppLeTon & Co., Publishers, 


549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 





NEW AND NOTABLE 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


ESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & OO, 
present their compliments to their numerous 
trens and friends, and toinvite attention to 
ir EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, as being in 
all fresh, thorough, and responsible in price, 
lists, with detailed descriptive notices, testi- 
moOnials, and terms for introduction, Messra. [., B., 
T. & Co.'s special catalogues and circulars should be 
examined, and these will be sent to Teachers and Edu- 
catiorfists on application. Special attention is called 
to the fallowing new books from their List: 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


THE TWO-BOOK SERIES. 
Fully and Handsomely Bound. 


ELEMENTARY OOURSE IN GEOGRAPHY: Design- 
ed as a Claes-Book for Primary and lotermediate 
grades and asa Complete Shorter Course, 1392 
pages 8 vo, Price by mail, postage paid, $1.00. 

COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY: Physical, 
Industrial and Political ; with a Special Geography 
for each State inthe Union. Designed as aC. 
Book for Intermediate and Grammar Grades, 
pages 4to. Price by mail, postage paid, $1.60. 

They have recently been introduced into more 

BG nan half of the Public Schools of the State of 

New York, and of the large cities that have adopted 

Swinton s Geographies, we mention WASHINGION, 

D.C,, ROCHESTER, N. Y., TROY, N. ¥., BROOK~ 

LYN, N. ¥., NEW YORK CITY, AUGUSTA, Me., 

CHARLESTON, 8. C., LANCASTER, Pa., MACON, 

Ga. Inround numbers, they have been adopted in 

more than ONE THOUSAND CITIES AND TOWNS 

in all of the country, and have with MARKED 

PREFERENCE, been made the basis of PROFES- 

BIONAL TRAINING in the LEADING NORMAL 

SCHOOLS of the United States, 


ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE in 


ARITHMETIC, 


Oral and Written. In Two-Books. 
BY D, W. FISH, A, M. 


THE FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. An easy and 
progressive work, in which oral and written exer- 
cises are thoroughly and practically united. Cloth, 
Numerous illustrations. 168 pages, Price, by 
mail, 45 cents. 

THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. A comprehensive 
manual on the inductive method, embodying every 
form of illustration ard exercise, both oral and 
written, necessary for class use, Cloth, with ou- 
merous r ‘ren designs, and 508 pages. Price, 
by mail, $1.25. 


141 





&# The COMPLETE is also published in two parts 
for the use of Graded Schools, the ling eo ot 
each being 70 cents. The SHORTER URSE, 
though recently published, has already been adop 

and introduced in the] schools of the following large 
cities: New York, Brooklyn, St, Louis, San Francisco 
Jersey City, Fitchburg, Mass , Manchester. N. H, 


The New Graded Readers. 


FIRST READER, 80 pages......Price, by mail, 22 cts, 
SECOND READER, 144 pages... ¥ 
THIRD READER, 179 .... Price, by mail, 60 cts. 
FOURTH READER, %0peges... Price, by mail, 62 cts. 
FIFTH READER, 336 pages. ....Price, by mail, $1.06. 

t#™ These are new books, and have met with very 
marked su their peculiarity being sdmirable 
gradation, ex mce of manufacture, beauty of illus- 
tration and cheapness. Of the various series of Read- 
ers which comp’ about all that are published —that 
are used in New York City—these are used more large- 
ly than all the others together. They are also in suo- 
cessful use in other cities and towns too numerous to 
name here. 


SWINTON’S 


WORD-BOOK SERIES. 


WORD PRIMER Price, by mail, 17 c‘s. 
WORD BOOK.......... Price, by mail, 22 cts. 
WORD ANAL YSIB...... Price, by mail, 35 cts. 
aww These books are the only perfectly graded series 
of spellers ever made, and areatthe same time the 
cheapest and most substantial in manufacture. They 
are now used in more than 10,000 schools, and the ver- 
dict, after five years’ testing {n the class-room, is that 
they are incomparably the most practicable spelling 
books now before the public. 

*,* THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER contains des- 
criptive notices of our new books, and a list of all the 
more important of our publications, wi*h reduced 

rices , besides much miscellaneous educa- 
al information of interest. This, with our cata- 
logues and circulars, will ve sent free on application, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 138 & 140 Grand &., .. 
133 & 136 State St., Chicage. 
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No Dust! 





No Gas! 


Continuous fire easily kept, giving an EVEN TEMPERATURE 


ir 


The most healthful School Heater ever introduced, adapted for 


Hard: or Soft coal as desired. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


BOYNTON’S 


“WESTERN CHAMPI 


VENTILATING SCHOOL HEATER. 


Specially Adapted for Fieating School-Reoms, Public Fialis, etc., as a Comstant Change of Air is Obtained. 
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The most powerful heating School Stove ever introduced. 


By tne use of the new School Heater, a constant change of air is obtained in the school-toom by the 


ejection of the same from the lower currents of air through the foul air register and flue (which is below the floor,) into the chimney. 


Not only is good ventilation secured, but a thorough distribution of heat in all parts of the room, the two most important points in furnishing a school. 


ection of a volume of pure air from the outside through the Heater, and the 


This Heater is substantially 


: : ion chs 2 as i ‘ ig i y sui se of the bituminous coals of the West. 
made, and with air tubes leading to the combustion chamber, the same as in our furnaces, is admirably suited to the use o ] , . 
The price of these Heaters is but little more than the ordinary ones, but the resalts produced afe worthy of the attention of all tho8e who value health and comfort in our public schools. 


The expense in preparing a school-room 


Those who have given the subject of heating and ventilating school buildings any thought, aré conscious Of the evil results of the present mode of heating 


for the use of these Heaters is but trifling. 


change of air, and will appreciate improvements contained in this new Ventilating School Heater. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., MANUFACTURERS, 
232 & 234 WATER STREET, N. Y., and 


stoves, with 
- 


LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 











UBY & TDEARL 
Surfce-Burning, (Sall-Teing 


FURNACES. 


LINTON(| “ws 








Brick Lined 
Revertible Flue Furnace. ) Fire-Pot, 
RYSTAL! "= 

with 
Cast Iron 
Surface Burning Furnace. Fire-Pot. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Troy, New York, Cleveland, Chicago 








a 
Hater Mauclrae Cy, 


114 LEONARD ST., N.Y. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


E. E. GOLD’S PATENT 
Wrought Iron Heaters 


m “HEALTH” 
sxe “TUBULAR” 


These furnaces are made of firmly riveted heavy 
wrought iron, and are copsequently durable and — 
tight. The fire pots are lined with extra heavy fire- 
brick, and no part of the furnace can be overheated. 
They contain several times more heating surface than 
the ordinary hot-air furnaces, and therefore, will doa 
large amount of work and still give a very mild heat. 

They are largely used and given great satisfaction. 
The quality of the air which they give, renders them 
ee ly valuable for echools. 


E. E. GOLD, Pres. 
868-1t W. H. WARNER, Treas. 





SUPLEE’S 
TRENCH on WORDS 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS, 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENOH, D.D. Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 


Arranged fer Class Bool:, 
From the Latest Revised English Edition. 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
Tlustration, and Questions for Examination, by 


THOMAS D. SUPLEE, 


Head Master of St. Augustine’s College, Benicia, Cal. 


“Trench Study of Wotds” has leng been a well-known 
and favorite study, though but poorly adapted hereto- 
fore for School use. 

In its new arrangement it must prove more accepta- 
ble than ever; 400 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Copies 
for examination, with a view to introduction, sent 
postage paid, o receipt of $1. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
27 HOWARD STREET, N. Y. 
For sale by principal echool-book houses throughout 
. 363-2t 


the country. 
$5.00 FOR 50 CENTS. OUR 
“% tationary Box contains Paper, Envelopes 
nk, Pens, Pencils, anda Prize, worth iv all, 
$1.25 In addition, in every 144th box is placed 
a $5°00 GREENBACK. Who will get them ? 
= — REMEMBER THE GOODS ALONE ARF 
Ww 
8E. 





RTH MORE THAN DOUBLE THE MON. 
EY ASKED. 
ND 60 CENTS AND GET 


A BOX BY RETURN 
MAIL. . 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.L. FREE & CO, 
Milton, Northumberland Co., Pa: 


GOLD i octattres. ‘Tavs £ Go. Sagueta, Mates 












ANFORD’S 

Writing Fluid, 
Copying Finid, 
Combined Writing 
and Copying Fluid, 
Black, Biue, Violet, 
Parple, Red, and 
Green Inks are all 
His Mucilage and 





of superior quality. 
Sealing-wax are perfect. His kegs for hold- 
ing Ink for Schools are in high favor. His 


Patent Ink Vent is the best ever invented for fill- 
iug stands, 
Senp ror Prices. 


SANFORD MT'G C0., 


Meonree Street, Chicago, fil. 





151 
100 Scrap Ptetures, 10c.1 100 Tranafer Pictures 10c. ! 
20 Floral Motto Cards, 10c! 10 Perforated Mottoes 
10c,1 2 Chrome M: 
1 Floral 


lvc.! Stamps taken! J.W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore 
‘Wd,, Headquarters for Pictures. Mottoes, Frames etc 





NEW YORK 


MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING C0,, 
No. 17 Warren St. 


This process is applicable to nearly all kinds of {llus- 
trations, 4-4 dige, Deowine tneae Dia- 
and fe of 


achinery. 
et Ga ES 
or w ving, in it ie the 
known. spins can be on the or- . 
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STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
‘pRown’s 
ENCLISH 
GRAMMARS. 


Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M., 
Supt. Schools, New York City. 


Brown's First Lines of Raglish Grammar, 
Brown's Institutes of English Grammar. 


USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
cop admitted, and nothwithstanding the multi- 
- me Ci 1 Grammars which have COME IN COM- 
: ITH THEM, they have steadily ADVANC- 
DIN PUBLIC FAVOR. In perspicuous ige- 
— accuracy of definition, fullness of illustration, 
) comprehensiveness of plan. they s‘and UNRIVAL- 
, = wt tee Uae EXTENSIVELY USED 
~— me —_ tates than ANY OTHER works 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS 
as Soteamben Ob epicane: caasee ie ; 
an invaluable book of reference, anil every ~ 


should have a in his lib: teacher 
ford to be without it. wieatieen —— 


ROSCOE’S CHEMISTRY 

Ae New Edition Just Published. 
ghly scientific in its modes of presentation, 
and up to tbe present state of the gcience, it ‘# yet so 
condensed the learner is not discouraged »* wah 
pelociples Ps bende. . The most important facts and 
of modern chemist arrang plain 

ut precise and scientific fou, 7 ace 








GANOT’S PHYSICS. 


Eighth Edition Revised and enlarged. Illustrated 
Four Colored Plates and Eight Hundred and aad 
Twenty Wood Cuts. 
best elementary treatise on physics experiment- 
al and epplied, that has sppeared in the English lan 
. Itie so written t any on> possessing a 
of elementary mathematics, wii] be able to 
read it with ease. It is profusely and el tly illus- 
trated, particularly on those parts pertaining to mod- 
ern instruments of research. The most attractive fea- 
ture of the book, which throws itself in the discussion 
of every subject, is the fact that it is written up to the 
times, and it will furnish many teach and student 
= be a which they could not otherwise 
g' expense. Used as the Text Book 
in the Principal Celleges in the United States. 


Lambert's Primary Physiology. 


A coacise handy text-book of One Hundred and 
Seventy-Five Pages, for beginners in Physiology. 


Very Favorable Terms for Introdaction, Address 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


363-1t 27 GREAT JONES STREET, N., ¥.- 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 


—AND aLL— 


INTERESTED IN EDUCATION. 


—:0:—— 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES! 


THE COMMUN SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK. 


Compiled by A. H. CRAIG. PRICE, $1.25. 


A valuable work of 3000 Ques'ions and Answers on 
the different branches of information as ta in our 
nn0n Schools. Not ovly every teacher should have 
& copy ofthis work, but every scholar and friend of 
education have it for study and reference. t 
shoald be in the library of eve equity in the land. 
A fine chance for as this takes with al) 
classes, Ministers, Lawyers, Teachers, etc., are all 
ne a 50 copies 
‘ nt re copies subscriped for in two 
days ; Another 20 copies in afew bourse work. Fine 
offered to Agents. Now is your time to 
take hold of a work which will yield yous profit. 
Send 3 cent stamp for circulars, Terms to Agents, etc, 
Sample Copy on receipt of price. ADDRESS 


©. W. HAGAR, General Agent, 
PLATTSBURGH, Clinton Co., N. Y. 

















STANDARD 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, by Geo 8. Hillard. 
ANALYTICAL READERS, by Edwards & Webb. 
WARREN'S CLASS-WORD SPELLER. 
MACVICAR’S ARITHMETICS. 


ELLSWORTH’S PENMANSHIP AND BOOK- 
keeping. 


CAMPBELL’S HISTORY OF THE U. 8. 
SEAVEY’S GOODRICH’ HISTORY OF U. S. 


BARTLEY’S SCHOOL RECORDS AND RE- 
port Carda, 
THE SONG SHEAF, 
HAPPY HOURS, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


For Descriptive Lists and Terms address the pub- 


TAINTOR BROS.. MERRILL & CO., 
ai; 758 Breadway, New York. 


on WM. WARE 4 CO., 


(School Music Book,) 





BARNES'S 


IRON 
BOOKS. 


Messrs. A. S. BARNES & CO. have the 
pleasure to announce that they have perfected 
arrangements with Mr. HOWARD M. HOYT 
by which they secure for their publications the 
exclusive use of 


Indestructible Book-Binding, 


This remarkable invention entirely does away 
with the too frequent complaint that books 
come to pieces in the student’s hands before 
they have done reasonable service. The IRON 
BOOKS are warranted to serve a dozen gen- 
erations of scholars. There is practically no 
limit to their endurance, and it may truly be 
claimed that they 


NEVER WEAR OUT. 


The Inventor thus modestly describes the 
details of his great improvement: 

“The point of advantage in this binding is simply 
that, in the opening and closing of the book, there is 
no friction, which is the destructive element in all or- 
dinary binding. 

“ By the patent method, the leaves of the book are 
fastened by wire pins inserted near the back margin, 
the ends of the pins being turned down and lying par- 
allel with the margin, clamping the leaves together. 

“A back of thin metal is pressed on the book, with 
flanges overlapping the ends of the pins, which,pre- 
vents the leaves from tearing from the pins, as is the 
case with wire-sewing or tape- work. 

** By a peculiar curvein the pins, perfect flexibility 
is secured in the opening of the volume, the whole 
forming a practica) and substantial binding, absolute- 
ly indestructible by ordinary wear and tear.” 


The Advantage of Such Binding 


needs no further demonstration. It fully doub- 
les the value of any volume to which it is ap- 
plied, and the appearance of a popular series 
of school-books thus invincibly clad will be 
hailed with enthusiasm by Teachers, Trustees, 
Parents and Pupils. In Families the same book 
will suffice for each child in succession, and 
School Buards which adopt 


Th hw Dok Sp 


may purchase a single supply which will last 
for years, passing from hand to hand. 

In neatness, convenience, weight and gene- 
ral appearance, the IRON BOOKS do not 
differ appreciably from the ordinary editions, 
The latter will be continued as long as called 
for, but it is confidently expected that the 
Hoyt edition will rapidly take their place, as 
the advance in price is but trifting, while a gen- 
eral introduction of this improvement will ef- 
fect at least an 


ANNUAL SAVING OF ONE THIRD 


in the amount at present expended by the peo- 
ple of the United States for school-books. A 
large number of “ free books” rebound by the 
Hoyt process are now in use in the New York 


City Public Schools, with the best results, so; 


far, as to their durability: 


A.S.Barnes&Co. 


lll & 113 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE, 


Sole Publishers of Indestractible 
Books 24 under the Hoyt 


nt 


Pateut. 








EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


ICOLLINS & BRO, 


414 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
100: 
Copies matled on receipt of price. 
Special Terms for Introduction. 





Aszithmetic. 


ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC. Revised edition. By 
Daniel Adams, M.D. 12mo0. 65 cents 

ADAMS'S IMPROVED ARITHMETIC. An improved 
edition of Adame’s New Arithmetic (first published 
in 1877). Rewritten in a style much condensed, with 
additions. By Daniel Adams, M.D. 12mo0. 6§ cta. 

ADAMS'S KEYS TO REVISED AND IMPROVED 
ARITHMETICS. 12mo, cloth, each 65 cents, 

UNDERHILL'S NEW TABLE BOOK. The Arithmet- 
——- or — —_ Book, By Daniel C. Un- 

erhill, pp., Smo r dozen 45 cents ; 

half bound, 60 cents. Li 


Astronomy. 


COFFIN’S ECLIPSES. Soler and Lunar Eclipses 
familiarly illustrated and explained. By Prof. J. H. 
Coffin, Lafayette College. Svo, $1.65. 

OLMSTED’S RUDIMENTS. Rudiments of Natural 
Philusophy and Astronomy. By Prof. Olmsted. 
18mo, 80 cents. 

OLMSTED’S SCHOOL ASTRONOMY (SNELL). A 

pendium Ast y for School By Prof. 
Olmsted, New edition. Revised by Prof. Snell. 
12mo, $1.00. 

OLMSTED’S COLLEGE ASTRONOMY (SNELL). An 
Introduction to Astronomy for College Students. B 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale College. et ab: Aye Snell, 
Amherst College. New edition, 1874, with additions, 
8vo, muslin, bevelled boards, $2. 


Boolk-leeping. 
PRESTON’S BOOK-KEEPING. A system of Book- 
keeping by Double and Single Entry. with a Com- 
plete ise on Equation of Payments. By Ly- 
man ’reston. Revised and edition. Royal 
8vo, $1 65. 





Ellocuticon. 

LOVELL’S UNITED STATES SPEAKER. Exercises 
in Elocution for Colleges and Schools, By J. E. Lov- 
qi. 12mo, $1.25. 

LOVELL’S NEW SCHOOL DIALOGUES. Dramatic 
Belecti for Schools and Families. By J. E. Lovell. 
stss edition, revised and enlarged. 456 pp., 12mo, 

NORTHEND'S LITTLE SPEAKER, Prose, Poetry, and 
Dialogues for ary Olasses. By ©, Northend. 
18mo, 50 cents, 

NORTHEND'S AMERICAN SPEAKER. Exercises for 
Declamation in Schools, By ©. Northend. 12mo, 
85 cents. 

NORTHEND’S SCHOOL DIALOGUES. One hundred 
and twenty Selections for School:, By C. Northend. 
12mo, 85 cents 

ae a we SPEAKER. Suatentess 
and Dramatic Pieces, Soliloquies, and Dialogues for 
— Colleges. By 2 0. Zachos Large 12mo, 

- 





French. 


ADDICK’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH, An Elementary 
book for learning the French language. By 
rs, Addick, 12mo, cloth, 60 cents, 


Greometry. 
COFFIN'’S CONIC SECTIONS, Elements of, Conic 
Sections and Analytical Geometry, By Prof. J. H. 
Coffin, 8vo, cloth, $1.35. 


Graxsmmar. 


KIRKHAM'S GRAMMAR. English Grammar for the 
use of Schools. By Samuel Kirkham. 12mo, 60 cts, 


HISTORY. 


SCOTT'S MANUAL OF UNILED STATES HISTORY. 
A Manual of History of the United States, with the 
Constitution aad Declaration of Independence ; with 
Questions for the use of Schools. By David R. Scott. 
4 new edition with additions (1871). 16mo, 56 cts, 

WHELPLEY’S COMPEND OF HISTORY. A Com- 
pend of Universal History. By Samuel Whelpley. 
iy by Joseph and Samuel Emerron. 12mo, 


METAPHYSICS 


ABBOTT’S ABERCROMBIE’'S INTELLECTUAL 
PHILOSOPHY. Inquiries concerning the Intellect- 
ual Powers and the investigation of Truth. By Jahn 
Abercrombie, M.D. With aditions, etc., by Rev. 
Jacob Abbott, 12, 90 cents. 

APBOTT’S ABERCROMBIE'S MORAL PHIL9SO. 
PHY. The Philosophy of thé Moral Feelings. By 
John Abercrombie, M.D. With additions by the 
Rev. Jacob Abbott. 12mo, 90 cents, 

DYMOND'S MORAL PHILOBOPHY. Essays on the 
pn no ~ a and = the Private and Politi- 

and Obligations of Mankind. 4, Dy- 
mona. 12mo, cloth, $1.10. atta 


Natural Philosophy--Physics. 

OLMSTED’S COLLEGE PHILOSOPHY (SWELL). An 
Introduction to Natural Philosophy for Coliege Stu- 
dents. By Prof, Olmsted. New stereotype edition. 
Prof, Snell « second revision. lvo, $3.12. 

PARKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Parti. Juve- 
uile Philosophy for Young Children. By Richard G. 
Parker. 16mo, 35 cents. 

PARKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Part II. Firet 
Lessons in Natural Puilosophy. By Richard G. Par- 
ker. 16mo, 50 cents, 


PARKER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY (PLYMPTON). 
A Compendium of Natural and ntal Phi- 
losophy. By R.G. Parker. A revision, 
with additions, by Prof. G. W. Plymton, imo, 


$1.50. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
SHURTLEFF’S GOVERNMENTAL INSTRUCTOR 
CAMP). The Government of the United States and 
Prepared for Schools. 


J.B. Shurtiod A new edition, thoroug revioed 
by Hon, Devid X. Camp. = Sy pen on 


VALUABLE 


EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS 


PuBLisHEeEDpD BY 


J.P. LIPPINCOTT & 00, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


—_———0:: 


CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 


NEW SERIES. 





Cutter’s First Book on Analytic Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 
12mo, 196 pp. 164 Illustrations, Half roan. 80 cts. 

Cutter’s Second Book on Analytic Anatomy, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 
12mo. 309 pp. 186 Illustrations, Half roan, $1.35. 

Cutter’s New Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 12mo, 138 
pp. 23@ Illustrations. Halfroan. $1.50. 


CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICS. 


Chauvenet’s Elementary Geometry. 8vo. Cloth. 
$1.75. 

Chauvenet’s Plane and Spherical Trigono- 
metry. 8vo, Cloth,” $1.60. 

Chauvenet’s Method of Least Squares. 
Cloth, $1.60, 

Chauvenet’s Spherical and Practical Astrono- 
my. 2vols. 8vo, Cloth. $7.00, 


8vo. 


SANDFORD’S ARITHMETICS. 


Sanford’s First Lessons in Analytical Arith- 
metic. 16mo, 27 cents, 

Sanford’s Intermediate Analytical 
16mo, 232 pp. Half bound, 45 cents, 

Sanford'’s Common School Analytical Arithmetic. 
12m0. 355 pp. 80 cents. 

Sanford’s Higher Analytical Arithmetic. 
419 pp. Half roan, Cloth sides, $1.25. 


Arithmetic. 


12mo, 


Haldeman's Outlines of Etymology. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.00. 

Long's Introduction to English Grammar for Be- 
ginners, 16mo. Boards, 25 cents. 

Derry's History of the United States. Illustrated, 
19mo. Half roan. $1.35. 

Leed's History of the United States. 12mo, Extra 
cloth, $1.75. 

Worcester's Series of Illustrated School Diction- 
aries, The Primary, the School, the Comprehensive. 
and the Academic, 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 12mo, Cloth. $1,75. 

Contanseau's French, and Longman's German 
Dictionaries, 18mo, Cloth. Each $1.50. 

Walker's Science of Wealth. Extra cloth, 
$1.50. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Sampson's Art Criticism. 8vo. 
Abridged. 12mo. Cloth, $1 60. 

Wickersam's School Economy. 
$1.50. 

Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. 
Cloth.$1.75. 

Lincoln Phelps’s Scientific Series. 

Hachette’s Series New French Text-Books. 

Sue's Practical French Course. 

Ero. 


19mo, 


12mo, Cloth. 
Cloth. 


$1.25. 
$3.15, 


12mo, Cloth, 


14mo. 


Ero., Ero., 


INDISPENSABLE 
"WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary. The Standard 
Illustrated and Unabridged. sheep. $10.00, 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia. American Revised [s- 
sue. 10 vols, Ill ted. Three edi at various 
Prices. 

Lippincott's Pronouncing Dictionary of Biogra- 
phy and Mythology. 1 vol. Imperial 8vo. Sheep. 
$12.00. 

Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. 
Large 8vo, Sheep. $10.00. 

“allibone’s Dictionary of American and British 
Authors. 2vols. Large 6vo. Cloth. $1.50 per vol, 
Sheep. $8.50 per vel. 
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*,* Circulars and Descriptive Ostalogues furnished 





on application, by mail. 
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New Text-Books 


‘Just Ready. 
The Elements of Natural Philoseph 
Elroy M. Avery, Principalof th East wera Bcnool, 
Cleveland, O, For Schools and Academies. 
We claim that this is the best book as on Nat- 
ural Philosophy for school use. It has 400 iliustra- 


tions. 
Price for introduction, 90 ets. Sample copy, 50 cts. 


The Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 
By Prof, D. J. Hill of the University of Lewisburg, 


Teachers of Rhetoric in our schools and demi 
Will, we think, he gratified to !earn that their — 
fora s fresh a actical work on Rhetoric has 
met by Prof. Hill. 

Price for introduction, 83 cts. Sample copy, 50 cts. 
The Elements of Bookkeeping. Embra-ing Sin- 
gle and Double Entry; with a great variety Ex- 
amples for Practice. With Key and Blanks By 

Jos. H, Palmer, A. M., aa < A ——— on 

Double-Entry Bookk ng, #14 for twenty years 

Arst tutor of Mathemat in the College of the City 

of New York. 

This is areadly good elementary Work on Bookkeep- 
ing—one which begins with the most simple every- -day 
transactions of life. 

Price for introduction, 66 cts. Sample, 30 cts. 


OLNEY’S ARITHMETICS. 


A full end complete course for schools, in two books, 
The Pictorial Primary, Enlarged, 188 pages. 
Introduction price, 20 cts. 


The Elements of Arithmetic. Very full and 
complete ; with 400 pag *s. 
Introduction price, 53 cts. 
These Arithmetics are fresh and attractiverto both | 
teacher and scholar. 
Olney’ Introduction to Algebra. It is the best 
work for beginners ever published. 
For ‘ntrodnction, 66 cts. 


Olney’s Complete Algebra. A very thorough and 
popular work, For introduction, 93 ets. 


O)ney’s Higher Wathematics. The most thor- 
ough and complete series published, 


Patterson’s Common School Speller. For in- 
troduction, 15 cts. 

Patterson’s Speller and Analyzer and School 
Etymology. for Advanced Classes (two books in 
oue,) For introduction, 27 cts. 


COLTON’S 


New Series of Geographies, 


THE WHOLE SERIES IN TWO BOOKS, 


Colton’s New Introductory Geography. In 
two parts, containing Preliminary Developwent Les- 
sons, For introduction, 45 cts. 


Celton’s Common School Geography. For in- 
troduction, 97 cts. 
This ia the clearest and most practical Geography 
published. It has three full sets of maps. 


SHAW’S NEW SERIES 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Lossing’s United States Histories. 
Hooker’s New Physiology, revised. 
Alden’s Science ot Government. Improved edi- 


tion. 
Haven’s Menta! Philosophy. For introd’n $1.20 


Haven’s Moral Philosophy. sed “ 1.06 
Wayland’s Intellectual Philosophy. “ 1.06 
Wayand’s Mora! Science. sat 1.06 
Wayland’s Political Economy. Just revised, 1.06 
Kendrick’s Zenophon’s Anabasis. 

Keetel’s Oral French Course. 

Address, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


8S Dfurray St., New SLork. 








Ihe Great Success! 
The New American Arithmetics, 


Parts 1, 2, and3; Also, THE NEW 


American Practical Arithmetic, 


Being Parts 2and 8 bound together. 
Prices. 


Intro- Ex- 
duction, change. 


The New American Arithmetic, Partl1, 17 13 
Part2, 27 20 
* * “ Part 3, 387 28 


a “ Practical aun, 58 40 
oats Comprising Parts 2 and 3. 
With or Without Anewers, They are the Latest! 
Beat! Cheapest! 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILAVEL PHIA. 





This book needs no Endorsement.— rE Ow t = 


AGENTS } Waneee 
DR. MARCH'S i 
NEW BOOK, 


In this new volume the Popular Author of 

py tHe Biase with vivid and rider oe ond 
epreeetoeneaies Sacred Truth, and fresh testimony 
e beauty, pathos and sublimity of the Stories of the Bible 

yt will Gnd this Book with — sparkling thoughts, —_ 

ing style. beautiful Engravin rich bindings, the be 

in the market, Terma Li al, Circulars Free 

Address, J, 0, MoOURDY & 06., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL, John RB. Andersee, 


161 William Street, N. Y. 


BOOKS Dealer ir School and Text Books. 
Will Supply at Reduced Prices. 


Ourrent Schoo! Bocks Bought and Exchanged. 





A list of desirable miscellaaeous books st low prices, | !#2 ; GARMAN, 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


Great Aid to Students. 


nd 7 or 8 years merely a | 
ble h 





We do amiss to 


together so much and Greek as mig’ 
be waroee easily and delightfully in one 
year.— 


HAMILTON, LOCKE, and CLAREE’S SERIES 
of LATIN and GREEK CLASSIOS. 


With the Original Text reduced to the Natural Or- 
der of Construction; and an Interlinear- 
Translation, as nearly literal as the 
Idiomatic differences of the 
Latin, Ju p= and Eng- 


a — 


The Following Works are Ready: 


Virgil, Cesar. Herace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy. 12mo, cloth, mor,: each $2.25. 


Homer’s iad, Zenophon’s Anabasis, Gospel 
of St. John. 12mo, cloth, 4¢-mor.: each $7.75. 


Any volume mailed on receipt of price, by 


Chas. De Silver & Sons, Publishers, 


107 SOUTH FIFTEENTH STREET, 


*,* Descriptive Catalogue of Chas, DeSilver & Sons’ 
other valuable Publications mailed free upon - 
tion to either of the above addresses. 


PIANOS & ORGANS. __ 
WATERS’ °“Ciime™ ORGANS 


are the most beautifal 
in style and perfect in 
tone ever made.They 
have the celebrated 
Concerto Stop which 
& isa fine imitation o/ the 
@ Human Voice,an 

Sotnnead ~— 

in perfect harmon 
with thereede,and thelr 
effect is magical and. 
electrifying. WaA-= 
TERS? CLARIONA, 
ORCHESTRIAL 
BELLS, CONCER- 










TO, VESPER, CEN- 
TENNIAL CHIM-«- 
ORCHEST RK I- 


R, 
ORGANS, in Unique 
Freuch Cases come 
bine PURITY of 
VOICING with great 
volume of tone ¢ suite 
able for PARLOR or 
CHURCH, 
WATERS’ 
nificent 


FAVORITE (ryan 

on WATERS’ 
perb Mirror Top 

ietvenirieaees 
The oonee of these 


beautiful Organs 
RICHLY FINISHED 


WALNUT, and ree 
; markable alike for 
—. of tone and 





A New Series of GERMAN COPY BOOKS. 


By the Professor of Penmanship in the Commercial Department 
at the University of South Bend. 


Contents of the Different Numbers,.—N°. 1, 1st Half—Short Letters. 
2nd Half, Letters with upper loops (scale of thirds). . No. 2, 1st half—Letters with upper loops 
(écalé of fourths), 2nd Half, Letters with upper and lower loops. No. 3.—Capitals,—Single 
nouns. “No. 4,—Short sentences,—Figures. Nos. 5 and 6,—Exercises in sentences (smaller 
size). No, 7,—Words with different forms of capitals. No. 8. —Business Letters, Notes, etc 


Although the Books are gotten up elegantly, the price is but 85 c. per doz. 


FR. PUSTET, PUBLISHER, 


204 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, L. B. 5613, N. Y. 52 Barclay St., N. Y. 


=. we. SLIASwortse, 
AHEAD OF ALL IN IMPROVEMENTS IN 


PRACTICAT PENMANSHIP 


*The first to introduce the Scale of. Thirds in Writing-Book, (1861.) 

The first to classify Capitals as Standard «nd rig or Current styles, (1861), 
*The first to prepare a Text-Book on Penmanship. (1863). 

*The first to publish Black-Board Charts of oy (1863). 

*The first to issue a PAPER devoted to Penmanship, (1866). 

*The first to popularize Tracing in Copy books, (1867). 

The first to found Medals tor improvement in Penmanship, (1876). 

The first to introduce the Reversible Form of Writing-Book. (1877). 


Address, CARE OF AMERICAN NEWS CO.,: 
[CHAMBER STREET, NEW ,YORK. 








“Since followed by competing authors, 





For Sale by All Stationers. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS. 


Specially adapted for School Purposes. 








JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well-known numbers, 303—404— 
1 70—35 | —332, and bis other styles} 
can be had of all dealers, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York, 
Henny Hog, Sole Agent, 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Vel- 
vet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil loths, etc., very cheap 
at the Old Place, 
112 Fulton Street, New York. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any partof the United States free of charge. 
s@ Send for Explanatory Circular. J. A. BENDALL. 








EXTREMELY LOW Jor ¢ Casi oron installe 
ments. Will sell a paneer instrument at a 
lower price shan any other house in the U. 8. 
oa aa 
WATERS PIANO and Uprights 
th BEST MADE, the Tone, Touch, Work= 
petro! and Durability Ueeerpaaee War- 
ranted for SIX YVEARS CES Extreme. 
ly Low for Cash, iscurhiy phn Le, re. 
ceived, A liberal discount (o Teache: s, Ministers, 
Churches,Schools, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 
Special Indacewents to the Trade. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed. Secondehand Pianos & 
Organs a GREAT BARGAINS, Sheet Music 
at Half Price; some at 1 cent a page. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manfrs. and 
Dealers, 40 Enst 14th Street. New York 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


To try our Organs, for we send them on ten days trial 

and pay freight both waysif returned. Upright Solid 
Walnut Cares, two 5-octave Sets of Reeds andone 3-co- 
tave Bet, 12 Stops. 


REDUCED PRICE $85.00. 


Less $10.00 for cash with the order. Address the Star 
Parlor Organ }actory. BOWLBY 
Washington, New Jersey. res sonene a” 


ee Olt Grand Pi- 
PLAN Osis sce Superb gi = =ORGAN 
$255. Elego Eicant’ Upright P: rates oe 0000, 
7 ng meg lig - nen, Os $135. Cabinet h only 8155 ws 
gans, 13 stops, rch Organs, 16 stops, 
9280. only $115. nonueste Mirror top 
mly $105. Something about Pianos an VO. 
~A in my latest large gy Ne 
information, SENT FREE. Address DANDEL 
F. BEATTY. Washington, New Jersey. tf 
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C= HOUSE, on the Hudson at geet 
Saratoga Co., N. ¥. Good board. 
rooms, drives and walks. ‘Board $ to $10 
per For particulars address 
JOHN PEART, Proprietor. 








Bit Yew House, x Mass, First class 


every respect; cond on the 
& 00., Propristors. 





UYMARD SPRING HOUSE. This House is lo- iD. ‘ ® 9 
cated at Gu Orange County, New York, on Busi ne a n Combina tio ° 
the Erie Railway, 80 miles from New York City.’ Tt 88 M s n. 
has an elevated rituation on the western slope of the ere 
Sha vangunk Mountains, and at an altitude of about 
1,200 feet above tide water. A valuable Lron Spring is ~ Tego 
near, ame as & tonic rer bathing. ry -~ 
e borders upon its grounds, ere is fine 
trouting, fishing and “hunting in the vicinity. The ET So as ae 
landscape views are grand and magnificent. The table 
a a2: ore ‘4 oy and the pro- ee 
prietor does is possi! ‘or comfort of his 
ests. No gnats or mosquitoes. Terms for board. BUY THE BEST. 
to $10 per week. The Editor of the Jounnat and| ConTamusine Psx, Pencit, Kuirz, asp RUBBER, 
many others of the best Hew ork prople can be re-| SAMPLE Bx Mai, 25c, Linas Paorit ro AGENTS 
P 











ferrea to. . GUMA — 1 DUZEN, POST PAID, BY MAIL, $1.75. EXTRA 
to agents, 64 Page Catalogues of 
Noni ited —T* that sell at sight, Free, 
1 FoR 25 © . Felton & Co., Manufacturers and Patentees 
fie rast “Nasaau Rtreet. N.Y, 
FOR 25 CTS. In every State, mex OF GOOD AD- 
1 eee WwW PRESS AND EDUCATION, to intro- 


duce The New Iilustrated Comprehensive 


son, Fa’ Brown, Henry, and Scott with the entire 
Text of the Bible. It is the most com the finest 
illustrated, and in every “THE BEST” Come 
mentary ever published. Li terms given to first. 
class men. A few No. 1 Mew wili be employed on 
a om. lence muted from Students, 
Teachers, Professors, etc. ‘Address A. D. WortHina- 
won & Co., Publshers, Hartford, Conn. 
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For the New York ScHoot JOURNAL, 


The Higher Education. 


] By Carrie L. Jounson. 

Man, when an infant, is a helpless being, both mentally 
and physically, Wrapped up in his tiny form isa vast 
amount of power, which, when unfolded, will enable him 
to accomplish the purpose for which he was created, The 
process by which the powers of his body and mind are 
drawn out and trained, is called-education. 

This is begun in infancy. At first, the child knows of 
nothing beyond his animal wants, but the material world 
becomes to him a source of endless curiosity. He sees 
strange sights, and hears strange sounds, and learns the 
nature of the objects around him. As he advances in years 
he begins to look for causes and effects, and afterward to 
compare and reason. God has given him every means of 
improvement, “More servants wait on man than he'll 
take notice.” His senses, prominent among which is the 
sense of sight, are his earliest educators, and they con- 
tinue helpers to him through life. It is by the frequent 
use of them that the habit of observation is formed, which 
is the source of a great part of his knowledge. By its pow- 
er he pries into the secrets of nature, and becomes inter- 
ested in oblects, of the existence of which, he was before 
wholly ignorant. By studying the structure and habits of 
animals, many useful lessons are learned. From the obser- 
vation of the patience, and perseverance of a little spider, 
a great conquest was once achieved. Observation has led 
to many great inventions. Some attribute these to lucky 
accidents, asin the case of Galvani who discovered the 
principle of Electricity by convulsive movements of a frog’s 
legs, Toa careless spectator, there would have been no 
significance in those simple motions, in which the philoso- 
pher, by careful observation and careful study, discovered 
a principle which, in modern times, has led all to wonder 
at its power. The power of steam was discovered by ob- 
serving the force with which it raised the the tea-kettle. 
Under the head of observation, comes all the knowledge 
gained by travel. Our great naturalist, Agassiz, would 
have us put aside text-books entirely, and depend upon our 
senses as sources of information, and while this plan might 
be successful for minds like his, yet, to the ordinary student, 
the text-book is an invaluable aid. The majority of peo- 
ple have neither the time, nor the means to explore regions, 
and they may not possess the books from which to glean; 
but they appreciate the true value of the text-book, when 
they find the desired information given, classified, and il- 
justrated. § 

The periodicals, and the daily newspapers offer means ot 
varied information, for, from these, we learn of new discov- 
eries in science, new productions in literature and art, po- 
litical news and the prominent subjects of the day. By 
_Teading these we inform ourselves of the affairs which{con- 
cern people,all over the globe. ; 





Another means of education is absorption. As a sponge 
takes up water, and the roots of a plant take up moisture, 
and mineral matter, so one who is surrounded by educated 
people, if disposed, wili gradually absorb knowledge, with- 
out a consciousness of the process by which he becomes 
its possessor. We wonder how it is that the boy who is 
always playing pranks ever learns anything. It certainly 
not by study, and it must be by_absorption. 

Our own experience often proves an unpleasant means 
of knowledge, and we find an agreeable substitute in the 
experience of others which is also indispensable, for it fore- 
warns us of danger. We hardly realize how much we take 
for granted, in every day life, from the experience of 
others. It is the principle which forms the foundation of 
our government, By the succesges and failures of other 
other governments, we learn how to perfect our own, and 
we, in our turn, have had experiences which will benefit 
future governments. 

But education gained through the various means we have 
mentioned, will not suddenly bring us to the top of the 
ladder, it has merely shown us how to find the first round. 
It is like climbing one of our foot-hills, to find we have con- 
sumed much time and strength, but far above and beyond, 
are others yet to climb before we can command the view 
we would obtain. 

All these means are but the foundation for future ad- 
vancement, This foundation must be firm and of the best 
materials, else, when the structure is completed, the super- 
ficial strength on which it rests will be apparent, and we 
shall be exposed to the ridicule which justly belongs to that 
class whose only idea of culture is the ability to appear to 
be cultivated. 

We have thus laid our foundation, and may go on to 
gather ideas from all sources which, as one writer says: 
“will percolate through the mind, as water through the 
soft rind of the earth, to form one mighty stream.” This 
stream controls our future life. Everything is carried on 
by its irresistable power. And what shall be its destination ? 
Our education is an incalculable power which, if rightly 
directed, will become a benefit to ourselves and to fthe 
world. Excellent facilities for the improvement of the 
mind are, at the present day, within the reach of every 
student. Numerous colleges and universities have freely 
opened their doors and stand ready to confer their benefits 
on all who seek them. 

Knowledge, which it took scientists a life time of patient 
study to obtain, is laid at their feet. The works of the old 
masters are brought to the student of art and stimulate him 
to higher endeavor. He has the noblest thoughts of truly 
noble men, not only embodied on canvass and on marble, 
but they speak to his soul in the voices of melody and 
song. 

Education may be compared to the sculptor before 
whom is placed the marble block. To his workmen he 
leaves the rough labor of hewing it into shape, but the con- 
ception of the master’s mind is placed before them in the 
model, and his instructions guide their hand ; but the com- 
pletion of the statue must belong to the artist himself. 
From his studio it must come bearing the impress of the 
master’s finish. 

We feel that our present sphere is small, confinement in 
it irksome; and if we would enlarge its boundaries, we 
must increase our knowledge. We know that there may 
be a limit to this knowledge, but who has reached this limit 





and stands waiting to so and see what is beyond? 
Our studies teaeh us there is a wider range beyond our 
present attainments, and the training to which we have 





submitted, and which we are yet to receive, is to fit us for 
higher aims and greater efforts. Asin nature, so in hu- 
man life, there is a tendency toward persection. The term 
perfection applies to our nature in its several phases— 
physical, mental, moral, and spiritual. Whatever then 
tends to a full and symetrical development of our nature, 
must constitute the higher education. 
Oakland, Cal. 
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Attention to Teachers. 








Rosert A. Tys6n. 

Grand old Noah, not of the Ark, defines attention to 
be the energetic application of the mind to any object. 
He quotes from Reid, though who Reid was, deponent 
saith not; “Attention is a voluntary act; it requires an ac- 
tive exertion to begin and continue it; and it may be con- 
tinued as long as we will.” The specific object of the 
teacher’s attention I hold to be his profession. His best 
view is had when he looks on it alone as separate from all 
other professions, as the eyplied science of training the hu- 
man soul to its terrestrial uses. With this view clear in 
his mind, he is then prepared to see clearly its relations to 
other literary and professional lines of business, He sees 
that editing, and publishing, and book-binding, and book- 
writing, and preaching, and lecturing, and all the uses and 
arts of oratory, and printing, and painting, and sculpture, 
and architecture, and agriculture, and manufacturing, and 
governinent, and politics, and the chemic arts, and the 
whole societary movement are but subsidiary objects to 
his glorious profession of fitting the human to proper use 
in the best attainment of all human objects, inclusive of 
those above recited. And as his contemplation of his 
profession absorbs all his attentign and rouses all his am- 
bition to grasp its full and glorious completeness, what a 
grand vista of magnificence is outspread behind, around, 
and before him. 
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For the New Yorx ScHoo.r Jounnwat, 
In Memoriam, 


Or Mary P " 
A SCHOOL-GIRL WHO DIEQ IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


BY SYLVANUS LYON, 





“Death is the privilege of human nature, 

And life without it were not worth our taking. 
Thither the poor, the princes, and the mourner, 

Fly for relief and lay their burdens down.”— Rowe. 


My heart is sick with other’s woes; my soul is thrilling 
with sad notes which sadden other’s souls, as I re- 
call the memories of a dear one departed whose earth- 
life unbroken to-day would count its twenty-second birth- 
day. : 

Mary P——- was so fair and beautiful, so young and 
guileless like spring's fairest flowers of innocence. In real- 
ity she was a very child of simplicity and possessing charm- 
ing, happy graces and gentle, loving feelings, thus winning 
many. And thus her infancy and childhood passed and 
quickly ripened into all the charms of girlhood, and life’s 
dream to her became a reality. 

Mary departed to other lands, in a far off clime 'mid 
strangers, to learn the lessons of use, and catch new ideas 
of the world. All at first was so full of novelty, seeming 
like happiness; for whilst she realized the wonders and 
richness of the old, and felt the strange coldness of a foreign 
land and people, her young heart blended with these fedlings 
and caught new impressions of time and men. We often 
heard from her, andjthus we dwelt securely fearing no ills. 
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“Ah, no, there was no great sorrow which could come near 
this idol of our hearts’ affections? God is love and careth 
for each, and his blessings come unnumbered and thus— 
and thus no darkening ills could change this happy dream 
of present and future bliss for Mary.” 

A sudden knell of sadness came piercing this picture, a 
pang of sorrow like a fiend to perplex and torment. Her 
teacher wrote, “Mary wassick;” “a sudden cold ;” “slight- 
ly delirious;” “hoping only temporary illness ;” “ would 
write per next steamer, trusting better tidings.” We could 
not banish all fears, or tears, the dread omen would forbod- 
ingly vex thus, “away from home” with foreigners, “so 
young and timid like the young fawn.” And then at 
times how wildly, furious would the heart beat’s come, 
“longing to be with her, to minister to her fears, allay her 
sufferings.” 

Anxiously we waited a telegram! Oh, why did the iet- 
ters thus delay. And thus would steal in soul flashes, 
heart misgivings, cruel fears, black doubts, and yet re- 
assured we said, all will—must go well with our Mary. 

Oh how often do ‘we thus strive to drive off the terrors, 
listen to hopes while dark, fearful realities are preparing to 
crush and wound us. 

Again the postman came, with a letter. How quickly 
we tore the seal resolved to read good tidings only. 

A blackness comes o’er us. Wesicken with a sense of 
desolation. We gaze again upon the dark page, and read 
piteously the terrible words, “ Your dear Mary is Dead.” 
Stricken, wounded, we forget at first to mourn, only ques- 
tion (almost cursing) God's goodness, while we strive in 
vain to welcome this grim spectre of woe. 

Thus even strong hearts sorrow in sudden bereavements. 
Oh, how much more keenly must a mother’s soul feel this 
blow of anguish, a dear sister fall beneath this weight of 
misery? But “ they will feel christian fortitude,” “ strive 
to see the best gleams of this dark thunder gust,” and 
“know full well life's cares and ills;” while God is near us. 
“ And thus we strive now to comfort the worse than lone, 
stricken, widowed mother; the more than wounded, frail, 
tendril sister.” Oh, how we reason coldly while other 
hearts feel the piercing anguish. 

As well might you ask the wild wind not to sigh mourn- 
ful dirges when the fierce storm beats, or the broken harp 
to sound joyously. Wounded hearts must mourn bereave- 
ments as the torn limb bleeds and dies, and it is thus 
through sorrow and afflictions that mortals forget the dull 
pleasures of earth and learn heavenly longings. And thus 
loving mother’s and bereaved daughter's heart cries will 
be for their lost Mary’s gone over to the Summer Land. And 
thus forever after thorough all life’s joys and sorrows, there 
willcome interblending visions of the loves of those dear 
departed; and at last when grown weary here, we may 
see with spirit vision these blest ones with a bright radiance 
of glory, gently wooing *us to come away from life's ills 
and doubts to the Better Land. 

We write of our Mary, the loved school girl, and our sor- 
rows, but all hearts must sooner or later have their sad 
memoriams and sing sorrowful requiems. We are pressing 
on 80 very near the Eternal Shores; ourhour of depart- 
ure must come very soon. Our Mary was gentle, truth- 
ful, loving, and good. Death to her was a joy of gladness. 
Oh, how will it prove to. other scholars and teachers—to 
you and me. Oh, answer these questions, Are we ready 
for this summons—for our Memoriams. 


on 


The Regents’ Questions. 
(Preliminary.) 





FOR THURSDAY, JUNE 6, 1878. 
ARITHMETIC. 

1. The Atlantic Cable cost as follows: 2500 miles at $485 
per mile ; 10 miles deep sea cable, at $1450 per mile; 25 miles 
shore ends at $1250 per mile. What was the total cost? 

2. What isthe number which divided by 453 gives the quo- 
tient 307, and the remainder 109 ? 

3. Which are the so called ‘‘ Fundamental Rules” of Arith- 
metic, and (4) why are they so called ? 

5. What is a prime factor ? 

6. Find the prime factors of 2366. 

7, A man working for $2 a day, and paying $4 a week for 
his board, saved $72 in 10 weeks. How many week days 
was he idle ? 

8, What is a fractional unit ? 

9, Reduce 4-15, 5-75, 32-56 and 4$ to the least common de- 
nominator. 

18. From 28 16-63, subtract 3 9-14. 

11. Divide 5-12 18-25 by 144% X5-17X 34-25 X 51-72. 

12. Divide 46.1975 by 54.35, 








13. From a hogshead of molasses, 28 gall. 2 qt. were,drawn ; 
what common fraction represents the part of a hhd. which re- 
mained ? 

14, What decimal part of a fathom is 354 ¢t. ? 

15. If the consequent be 3% and the ratio 7, what is the 
antecedent ? 

16, When are three numbers said to be proportional ? 

17. Ifa water pipe discharge 24 bbl. in] h. 14m, ir what 
time will it discharge 54 bbl.? (Solve by analysis.) 

18. What is the cube root of 19.54, carried to 4 decimal 
places ? , 

19. It it cost $95.60 to carpet a room 24X18 ft, how much 
will the same kind of carpet cost for a room 38X22 ft.? (Solve 
by proportion.) 

20. What sum of money is that of which, if 80 p. c. be de- 
posited iu bank, and 20 p.c. of this deposit be drawn, there 
will remain $5760 in bank ? 

21. A lawyer collecting a note at a commission of 8p. c. 
thereon, received $6.80. What was the face of the note? 

22. Bought stock at par, and sold it at 3 premium, thereby 
gaining $750 ; how many shares of $100 each didI buy ? 

23. What is the amount of $16,941.20 for 1 yr. 7 mo. 28 da. 
at 494 p. c. simple interest ? 

24. An investment of $7,266.28 yields $744.7937 annually ; 
what is the rate of interest ? 

25. In what time will $273.51 amount to $312,864 at 7 p.c. 
simple interest ? 

26. What is the difference between the interest and the dis- 
count of $576, due 1 yr. 4 mo. hence at 6 p. c. 

27. Three men gain $2640, of which B is to have $6 as often 
as C $4 and A $2; what is each one's share ? 

28. Find the square root of 10795.21. 

29. What is the length of one side of a square piece of land 
containing 40 acres ? 

30. How is the true discount of a note found ? 

31. Hew is the bank discount of a note found ? 

32 How is the present worth of a note phyable at a future 
time without interest, found ? 

GEOGRAPHY: 

1-4. Define continent, peninsula, promontory, plateau. 

5—6. Which continents are crossed by the tropic of Cancer, 
and which by the tropic of Capricorn ? 

7—8. Should a traveler go to the point on the earth’s surface 
directly opposite Greenwich, in which hemispheres (northern 
or southern, and eastern or western), and in which great di- 
vision of land or of water, would he be? 

9. Which of the six continents has the most irregular outline 
in proportion to its size ? 

10. Which pole is now in darkness? 11. When did it last 
pass into darkness, aud (12) when will it again come into sun- 
light ? 

13--15. If the inclination of the earth’s axis were to become 
30°, what changes would the several zones undergo, as to ex 
tent? Make a diagram or map of the zones, and insert dotted 
lines to show their extent on the supposition made. 

lg—18. Name three rivers each forming part of the bound- 
ary between the United States and some other division of North 
America. 

19. Which is the most westerly of the lakes wholly within 
the State of New York, and (20) by what rivers do its waters 
reach the sea ? 

21—24. Name three rivers that empty into Lake Ontario on 
the side of New York, and one that empties into Lake Cham- 
plain. 

25—29. What five State capitals east of the Mississippi river 
are in about the same latitude as Philadelphia? Draw a small 
outline map of these five States, in connection, and the location 
of their capitals. 

30—31. To what two river systems do the rivers of Ohio 
belong ? 

32—34 Which three of the United States border on Lake 
Supetior ? 

35. What country of South America touches both the Carri- 
bean Sea and the Pacific Ocean ? : 

36. By what seas and (37) oceans is Africa chiefly bounded? 

38. Name one of the large lakes regarded as sources of the 
Nile. 

39—40. Name and describe two rivers of Asia. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. What is a sentence? 2. What are its parts ?* 

3, 4. Define each part. 

5. Write a sentence with one word in each part. 

6. Write one with two words in each part. 

71. What is analysis ? 

Analyze the following sentences, using diagrams, if you can : 

8. “ The remedy will soon be in your power.” 

9. “ My uncle Toby had not a heart to retaliate on a fly.” 

10. What are parts of speech ? 

11. Name and define two principal classes of nouns. 

12. Give three examples of each class. 

Name and define the classes of verbs : 

13, As to form. 14. As to signification. 


15, 17. Name and define the modifications of nouns. 

18, 21. Name and define the modifications of verbs. 

22. By what other kinds of words may a noun be modified ? 
23, By what, a verb ? 
¥ 24. To each of the nouns in the answers to Q. 12, as sub- 
ject, annex a propef predicate. 

25. What modifications does the adjective have ? 

26. How do you determine the number and person ofa verb ? 

27. What person has a verb in the imperative mood? 

28. How does the subjunctive mood differ from the indica- 
tive ? 

(In parsing, give the modifications of the word and its rela- 
tion to other words, naming the words.) 

29. Analyze the following gentence, and parse each of the 
words in ttalics— 

30, 34, “‘ They rejected the ceremonious homage which other 
sects substitute for the pure worship of the soul.” 

Correct the following and give the reason : 

35, 36. Whom they suppose is doomed. 

37, 38. Has the articles been sent ? 

39, 40. He had not ought to talk in that way. 

41, 42. The horse aud carriage was sold. 

43. How is the case of a noun determined ? 

44, When do you say that a noun is in the nominative case ? 

45. When in the objective? 

46. What case of nouns has a different form from the other 
cases ? 

41, 48. To what part of speech is this form joined ? and what 
does it signify ? 

49. Analyze the following sentence, and parse each of the 
words in italics: 

50, 54. “Can the branch improve when taken from the stock 
which gave it nourishment ?” 

55. What office does a relative pronoun perform which a 
personal pronoun does not? 

56. When a relative pronoun is the object of a verb, where 
in a sentence 18 it placed with respect to the verb? 

57. What modification may some adverbs have? 

58. What parts of speech have no modifications ? 

59. When a noun not in the possessive case modifies another 
noun, what relation is it said to have to it ? 

60. Give an example. 

61, 62. Construct a sentence with the subject modified by an 
adjective and the predicate by an adverb. : 

63, 64. Construct a sentence with the subject modified by a 
prepositional phrase and the predicate having a direct object. 

Correct the following, and give the reason : 

55, 66. The legislature have adjourned. 

67, 68, If any one has been slighted, let them make it 
known. 

69, 70. He did not know who to suspect. 

71, 72. Does that boy know who to suspect. 

173, 74. He was absent this whole week. 

75, 76. After I visited Europe I returned to America. 

77, 18. T respect every man’s judgment and follow my own. 

79, 80. Which is the greater of the American rivers? 


EXERCISE IN SPELLING. 





1 Aaron 36 beetle 68 herald 
2 dazzle 37 legislature 69 wait (to tarry) . 
3 garder 38 kindred 70 existence 
4 umbrella 39 Massachusetts 71 bloody 
6 illustrious 40 sea (body of 72 million 
6 abusive water) 73 drain 
7 Babylon 41 importance 64 scythe 
8 handle 42 fellowship 75 principle 
9 leaf 43 Austrian (general truth) 
10 necessity 44 deepest 76 oppression 
ll keel (ofaship) 45 teilor (maker Ti junior g¢ 
12 pageant ot clothes) 78 chest 
13 magazine 46 Genesee 79 awkward 
14 calmness 47 capture 80 religion 
15 acre (of land) 48 measles 81 forgery 
16 effect 49 Bengal 82 gooseberry 
17 bamboo 50 noise 83 brass 
18 palsy 51 vessel 84 loaf (of bread) 
19 oath 52 gingerbread 85 botany 
20 basket 53 leopard 86 lunatic 
21 maple sugar 54 cashier 87 indolence 
22 family 55 weight 88 dumbness 
23 Canaan (heaviness) 89 circle 
24 quarter 56 memory 90 recruit 
25 javelin 57 cigar 91 principal (chief) 
26 ragged 58 error 92 Italian 
27 pewter 59 threshold 93 mountain 
28 beefsteak 60 notice 94 rascal 
29 elocution 61 murderer 95 pontiff 
30 San Francisco 62 seem (to appear) 96 closet 
31 harmless 63 nursery 97 honorary 
32 martyr 64 counterfeit 98 growth 
33 seam (a joint) 65 dial 99 ambuscade 
1 34 appearance 66 see (to look) 100 Dutchess (Co,) 











‘more ordinary affairs and objects in life. 
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The End of English Grammar. 


By Paix. W S. Hau. 

Grammar is said to be “the Science of Language.” 
Science being knowledge, we may translate the expression 
thus: “The Knowledge of Language:” Knowledge in- 
volves an implied practicality, and a complete mastery. 
The definition of Grammar as given, is purely technical. 
The object of this paper is to show what constitutes this 
science, what it involves, and to preeent a method at once 
practical and pleasing. 

Like everything else, grammar must have a foundation. 
The corner stones are the words which we use to express 
or convey thought. I say express, because they are not 
thought—nor yet are they ideas in themselves. In music 
we have for written sound, certain characters. In written 
language, we have certain’ other arbitrary symbols, which 
always represent or express special sounds. The founda- 
tion then, implies a cognition of both sound and symbols. 
It must be borne in mind, that these marks are noé the 
sounds themsefves. They only represent them. It is 
through the medium of sound, that we indicate thought. 
This may be either actual or pictured tone. Words then, 
exhibit sound combined with thought. They also indicate 
special relations. They must be thoroughly mastered, be- 
fore they can be fully utilized. Indeed they are the key- 
stones in the foundation of the structure. This knowledge 
being obtained, it ought not to be a mere theoretical ac- 
quisition, but a practical one. A mechanic may have # 
thorough and complete consciousness of all the laws appli- 
cable to mechanics, and yet, if he cannot apply them, and 
construct a machine, he has no more mastered the me- 
chanical art than the merest child, who knows absolutely 
nothing of these laws. Just so, one may have all the gram- 
matical rules in his possession, and yet, unless he can ex- 
press himself elegantly and concisely, he has not mastered 
this art. 

This ability can only come from constant practice. IRPfa 
single piece is omitted, the whole constructlon is ruined. It 
is not expected that grammatical knowledge will enable one 
to write an elaborate. scientific article in one day, nor in 
one year. This requires years of deep and patient thought. 
But it is expected that it will give him the ability to ex- 
press felicitously simple thoughts or affirmations about the 
This matter of 
expression should begin in the Primary Department of 
our schools. It isa conceded fact, that this is the forma- 
tive period of all after education. This must be thorough 
and safe, else the sequence will be faulty and deformed. 
Grammar instruction should begin long before the child 
knows how to use a te~t-book. 

The basis of this instruction should be the sentence. Some- 
thing as simple as “Birds fly.” By a series of enlarge- 
ments whose nature should be thoroughly explained, we 
can communicate many more ideas concerning birds. Now 
what will be the results of such a method? The child is 
early taught to be observant of the movements in nature, 
and the special characteristics of all objects about it. 

Grammar then becomes something else than a dry, tech- 
nical study. The pupil draws inspiration from the grandest 
of all text-books—nature. These observations made, they 
should be required to communicate them to others both in 
written and vocal form. The success of one pupil will lead 
others to emulate it. The effect is not upon self alone, but 
extends even unto the whole brotherhood of man. An- 
other result is, each one loves the hour for the grammar 
recitation, and comes to his class with alacrity. Why? Be- 
cause he feels he can do something for himself—and can do 
that something, well. This ability should be so thoroughly 
possessed that the pupil will not hesitate an ipstant, as 
tothe method of performing his task. Following this, he 
may be taught the component parts of the sentence, and 
how to separate them. 

By this time the pupil will understand that a sentence 
is a statement, or an arbitrary mode of indicating thought. 
It will very naturally follow, that they will see there are 
but two parts to every complete statement namely: That 
spoken of, and the affirmation. In fully experiencing these, it 
is absolutely necessary to avoid all technicality. It is fur- 
ther necessary, that the pupil should thoroughly under- 
stand how the parts are related to each other, and why 
such a relation should exist and none other. Here then, 
begins—or rather should begin—the analytical part of 
grammar, This part once begun, should never cease, so 
long as the study is continued. Grammar then consists of 
two partse—Synthesis and Analysis. Ihave mentioned 





them in the order in which they properly come. It seems 
more in accordance with the nature of things, that one 
should put words in a sentence before he can successfully 
pick it in pieces. Both are dependent upon each other 
and are equally weak without the other. In the analysis, 
the pupil should be required to give a reason for each as- 
sertion—be required to do so even at the risk of repetition, 
Indeed, it would be an excellent practice to analyze each 
and every sentence written by him, in the task assigned. 
Some may urge as an objection to this, that it will require 
a much longer period tp master this subject. But suppose 
it does take longer, if the subject be thoroughly mastered, 
the work is accomplished. There is no retrograding in 
this method. As teachers we'should all strive to master 
each branch of study. We must succeed in the end, if we 
are worthy of the honorable name of teacher. Step by 
step, we must patiently toil on. The reward will come in 
a satisfied consciousness, that we have done our duty, if in 
no other way. The petty details may in themselves be 
dry and uninteresting, but we must make them full of life 
and things ofjoy to our pupils, Certainly with a very lit- 
ule preparation on the part of the teacher—especially if he 
be at all imaginative, will very soon produce a method of 
instruction at once pleasing and practical. The pupil will 
longer retain knowledge presented in an interesting and 
lively manner, In this way, half the drudgery of school- 
work may be entirely abolished. As a consequence, great- 
er results can and will be attained in half the time—a 
greater amount of work can be accomplished with equal 
thoroughness. 

Under the old method, or system of grammar, the pupil 
was required to carry in memory, the fact that there were 
eight or nine parts of speech or classes of words, without 
having any well-defined reason for such division. A defini- 
tion of each class must be learned, and only abstract illustra- 
tions given, which served rathey to mystify, than educate. 
These committed to memory, together with nearly thirty 
syntactical rules, the pupil must wander through the mazy 
labyrinthal paths of some prosy writer. This was like 
placing before one a heterogenous mass of tools, without 
teliing him how to use them. Yet use them he must. Now, 
in reality, these different classes of words, the rules for 
syntax are but the few principles growjng out of the con- 
struction of the language. 

By the new system, the pupil sees how these principles 
are developed. He knows what they are, and for what used. 
The foundation once laid, he is in a fair way to rear for 
himself a superstructure at once useful and ornamental. To 
him, it is perfectly plain, that for convenience, all objects are 
named. In order to name objects, words are called in use. 
He clearly understands that the object named is one thing, 
while the word is quite another. 1t is perfectly clear that 
a certain class of words name objects, Finding that to be 
the case in a large number of instances, we safely conclude 
that all such words are “name-words.” The simple fact is 
patent that “name-words” and “names” are one and the 
same thing. He has deduced the principle for himself.’ In 
like manner, every other class of words may be developed, 
as easily, the relation of one word to another in the sen- 
tence, may be shown. JHere the objection, it takes too 
much time, cannot hold. . 

We never make an assertion or affirmation about an ob- 
ject, without using asentence. All sentences being com- 
posed of words, it certainly has the quality of naturalness. 
Hence, we assume it is the proper basis of all right gram- 
matical instruction, The pupil must know and be required 
to give a reason for his knowledge of a sentence. 

By contrasting the results of the two methods, we readi- 
ly find that the old gives a theoretical, with but little prac- 
tical knowledge of grammar. Theoretically, the pupil is 
aware that the one hundred thousand words in the lan- 
guage are divided into classes, but the actual division has 
been wrought by some one else, than the pupil. Indeed, 
the whole thing is only intensified theory, rendered the 
more so by the teachers, who can the least afford to be 
theoretical. I had almost said, that in using the old editions 
of English grammar, the teacher cannot well be original, if 
he follows closely the text-book. Our great fault—alto- 
gether too common,—is that teachers, unconsciously, with- 
out doubt, consider recitations the end of teaching. This 
surely is the beginning, not the end. Better be mediocre 
in originality, than adepts at imitation, especially, in the 
matter of imparting instruction. 

The object should not be to find out how well the pupil 
knows his lesson, but rather, to aid him in acquiring 
knowledge. This having obtained, he should be able to 
classify. Under the new regime of grammatical instruc- 





tion, he is required to make his own rules, from certain 
known data. Not; however, without proper assistance. 
He has the theory, and, better still, the practice. It isa 
well-known faet, that there is a wide difference between 
& practical knowledge of law and the theory. No greater 
is this difference, than in any other subject. What the stu- 
dent ought to know, and that thoroughly, is to how to ex- 
press himself intelligibly and at the same time elegantly. 
There appears no better way than that he should practice, 
should do it repeatedly, until it became a second nature. 
Analyzing and parsing sentences will not give this ability, 
nor, yet, will reading the works of the new editions of 
English grammars. Compositionsand essay writing are 
vasily different, A single sentence may constitute a com- 
position, but we would hardly dignify it by the appellation, 
essay. From the first we may, and indeed, do gradually 
approach essay-writing. This, then, is the result of the 
new system of teaching grammar—to render the pupil able 
to speak and write the language fluently and correctly. 
The results of this system and the end of English grammar 
are identical in all their phases. 
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What is the Matter With Us. 


By G.W, Syyper. 

Wauen will we be natural and philosopical in our methods 
of education and school economy ? 

When will teachers find out that the only correct methods 
are based upon principles: 

1, The thing, then the sign. 

2. The idea, then the word. 

3. The thought, then the sentence. 

4, Proceed from the known to the unknown. 

5. Proceed from rudiments to principles. 

6. Proceed in general, according to the laws of the de- 
velopment of the mind. 

In all of the past nine-tenths of all the teaching that has 
been attempted, has been the reverse of the above, as 

1, The sign, then the thing. 

2. The word, then the idea, 

3. The sentence, then a struggle for the thought. 

The last is attested in the frantic struggle in etymologi- 
cal and syntactical parsing, the thought is lost sight of to 
split hairs over whether a word is feminine or neuter 
gender, Cultivating the powers of expressing, and then 
comprehending the grand thoughts of others, is not at- 
tempted or attained, all because we begin and continue 
wrong. 

Instead of requiring a boy or girl graduate to parse or 
analyze “Thanatopsis,” or “Battle in Heaven,” lead them to 
express and comprehend the thoughts of such selections, 

Write in their own language the thoughts of the authors, 
as seen in the written page: A boy who can correctly 
paraphrase such a poem as “Tbanatopsis,” has a foundation 
laid for expressing himself, of infinitely more value—than 
any one who can parse the poern according to the pet rules 
of any grammar. 

Again. Take geography, the conception of the average 
pupil, after he has studied it for years, is that geography 
is only a book filled with words to be committed to mem- 
ory. Countries are only so many eolored spots npon the 
maps of the book, and so with the natural divisions of land 
and water. Pupils are not taught to realize that political 
is a result of physical geography—and that physical is the 
result of geological causes—far before and of great impor- 
tance is determining the present appearance of the land 
and water surface of the earth. 

Why cannot we, as teachers, find out that the results 
are mneagre and unsatisfactory, and investigate our methods, 
find the errors, and erase them from our methods? For the 
result would he better work and more satisfactory to our- 
selves and our pupils, 


Tue New Orleans School Teachers have not received 
their salaries for five years. Within the past two years 
they have suffered two reductions, one of 12 per cent. and 
the other of 40 per cent., and finally, a suspension of sala- 


ries for four months. It seems to take all the cash New 
Orleans can raise to pay the cost of penury, pauperism and 
crime in its community. Ifa little more attention was 
to the schools there the result would be very different. 


Messrs. Snyder & Callahan have done a good thing for 
St. Paris, Ohio, by opening a Normal School. The citizens 
feel it and appreciate it. Those live men have set a wave 
of influence in motion that will not soon stop; it is such 
men aud such work that builds up the State. The enter- 
tainment they gave at the Baptist Church was a decided 
success, 
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sor.ber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation to subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
arge him to take it also. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 24, 1878. 





This copy of the New York SCHOOL JoURNAL may 
fall into the hands of a teacher who 1s not a subscrib- 
er to any cducational paper, as we endeavor to reach 
such by sending out extra copies. If so, let him con- 
sider (1) That no teacher can teach well without do- 
ing what his pupils are doing, viz, sTUDYING. (2) 
That teacher who does not read and study on the art 
of education is taking the sure means to render him- 
self or herself less attractive and magnetic as a teach- 
er. (3) That the saving of the four cents a week, that 
the JouRNAL costs, will be the poorest kind of econo- 
my, for your pupils will sorely suffer by it. (4) That 
the best teachers are conscientiously day by day strug- 
gling to be better teachers. (5) That education is the 
great theme of the day, and of all persons the teacher 
should be interested to know what is said about it. (6) 
That the teacher must especially know what is the 
practice of leading educators. (7) That the JourNaL. 
is not an article of luxury but one of prime necessity, 
like a dictionary or encyclopeedia. (8) That to bea 
first class teacher you must know what the most skill- 
ful ef your profession would do if they were in your 
place. (9) That the object of the JourNar is to help 
teachers to be suctessful. (10) That the testimony of 
the subscribers of the JouRNAL for the past eight years 
has been that it “isa grand paper for teachers”— 
“indispensable for teachers’—‘“ a well of water’— 
“ the cause of my success”—“ would not be without 
it for any sum”——“ the best of all the educationals”— 
“ earnest aad practical,” etc. ete. 





lipides 

The series of letters from the pen of Dr. James C. 
Jackson will well repay perusal. He belongs to that 
class of men, now happily increasing, who look upon 
drugs as the great enemies to the human race. With 
fine scientific skill he sees that the MODE oF LIFE is 
the great cause of disease, and by wise counsel at- 
tempts to change it. 

Ths readers of the JourNat will find many new ad- 
vertisements in this our special summer edition, and 
we call attention to them, for they will prove inter- 
esting reading. “They will evince, moreover, the re- 
spect telt by thepublic for this long established paper. 
Most of our advertisers, as will be seen, are those 
whose names have been seen in its pages year after 
year since the paper was founded. They value and 
rejoice in the growing strength and usefulness of the 
good JOURNAL, as well as its publisherr. 








The New York School Journal —1878 an 
1879. 


Subscriptions for the JouRNAL have come steadily 
in, abating but little during the summer. The evi- 
dent reason is, that it is an earnestly straightforward 
paper, devoted to education. This page could be 


.filled with expressions of the esteem in which it is held 


by its readers. Last year we reduced the price to $2, 
It is a cheap and valuable paper for the teachers. 
Every teacher should have it. The Journat is the 
reflection of the educational thought and practice of 
New York city, where the best public and private 
schools of the world are to be found, We mean to 
double, if not treble, our subscription list this year, 
and to accomplish this we extend a cordial invitation 
to our subscribers “ to be there and help raise’—the 
desired number. Read carefully page 15. 
E. L. Ketitoce & Co. 
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John H. Raymond. 


John H. Raymond, L.L.D., President of Vassar 
College, died on Wednesday morning, August 14, in 
the sixty fourth year of his age. He graduated in 
1832 at Union College, and after completing a theo- 
logical course became professor of belles lettres at 
Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y., and from 1850 
to 1855 professor of rhetoric and Fnglish literature in 
Rochester University ; he afterwards organized the 
l’olytechnic Institute at Brooklyn, where he remained 
until Vassar was organized. As first. president of 
Vassar College and professor of mental and moral phil- 
osophy, his career has been one of. distinguished use- 
yulness. He was an accomplished scholar, not only 
in the range of his professional duties, but also in his- 
tory and classical literature, and had familiarized him- 
self with the wide scope of modern physical science. 
He was honored and loved by both the faculty and 
students. His funerai took place on Friday, Aug. 17, 
in the college chapel. The funeral sermon was preach- 
ed by Dr. Gathrop, president of the board of trustees. 
A memorial service will be held after the arrival of the 
students in September. 





Good Teachers, Good Students. 





There is no exception to this rule. But there are 
plenty that except to it. They have tasted at the 
Pierian spring and, apparently, have no fancy for the 
pure bubbling liquid, for they refuse to taste again. 
Hence they go day after day to their school rooms 
and exhibit the same empty brain to their hungry 
pupils. ‘Old mother Hubbard, when she went to the 
cupboard to get her poor dog a bone’ and found it 
empty, started off forthwith to supply the empty 
shelves. But this is not the way with the non-study- 
ing teachers. They simply turn the crank round to- 
day as they did yesterday, and call it teaching. What 
amisnomer! The poet speaks of pouring the “ fresh 
instruction,” but it is altogether stale in the hands of 
many. 

It is a fact that good teachers are always studying ; 
it is a necessity ; they see that to command studying, 
and not do it, is strangely inconsistent. They feel 
themselves empty and fly to their libraries to be filled. 

But there are tens of thousands who are in the 
sacred place of the teacher who know nothing of the 
delights of the genuine teacher They do everything 
but teach, and they fail in that one thing that makes 
the work of the teacher divine. The mind of the 
teacher must be a running spring ; the.departure of 
one idea must be succeeded by the entrance of two 
still brighter and more beautiful. Thus coming be- 
fore their pupils, they magnetize, they inspire. There 
is an endless list of subjects to study up, such as 
Biographies of Educators, Thoughts of Educators, 
Methods of Educators, etc. Teachers, seize every 
opportunity to know mcre. 





Aw invaluable paper was read before the N. Y. Munici- 
pal society by Hon. S. B. H. Vance on “ Popular Educa- 
tion.” He shows that “Higher Education” has long pre- 
vailed in Germany and France ; and that England is stead- 
ily extending the system. He refers to the City College 
and Normal College, and says the citizens have founded 
them because they believe in the need and desirability of 
an advanced stage of instruction for the boys and girls 
who may need it. 





Natural Teachers. 


It is a singular but beautiful spectacle to see one who is 
“born to teach,” perform its processes. He would rather 
be with learners than any other class; rather see them ac- 
quire what he knows than be in any other employment. 
A young man who had manifssted good business abilities 
in a large mercantile house in this city, disappeared; he 
was missed from his place, and often mentioned. Finally, 
he was met on Broadway by one of the firm and inquiry 
was made as to his employment. 

“T am teaching school.” ° 

“No, not wasting your time ona lot of boys and girls. 
Why, we will put you in business by whieh you can make 
$10.000.” 

“ But I want to teach.” 

“Are you going to moke money by it? What salary do 
you get? 

“4 thousand dollars.” 

“ Well, you are foolish to work so cheap.” 

“T know it is low wages, but I like it.” 

After a few words more the business man went to his 
store, and detailed the incident, closing as follows: “ He 
ought to teach; he likes it; he will teach well; I wish I 
could find such a man in this city to send my son to, I 
would give him a thousand dellars a year myself.” 

The teachers who have done the most good in the world 
have been made of such stock. They have no difficulty 
in government; they wonder to hear others talk about the 
misdeeds of scholars. They proceed by the simplest meth- 
ods. The pupil is sure of sympathy. He knows his teach- 
er believes in just what he is saying; that he practices it 
himself; that he likes to teach him, nay that he likes him 
for some unexplained reason. These are the reasons some 
teachers teach so well. 

Convention oF Bustness Teacuers.-—The Business Teach- 
ers from all parts of the country metin Mr. Packard's 
Business College, August 4th and commenced a four days’ 
session which proved very interesting’and satisfactory. Pa- 
pers on educational subjects were read and plans were pro- 
posed for a permanent organization. Resolutions were 
adopted setting forth the claims of business colleges, and 
agreeing to organize an association of proprietors, princi- 
pals and teachers inj business colleges, and penmen, to 
be called the “Business College Teachers’ and Penmens’ 
Association.” Anyone engaged in teaching or qualified to 
teach any branch of business education, to be eligible to 
membership. Meetings to be held annually. The follow- 
ing gentlemen were chosen officers of the association : 8.8. 
Packard, New York, president; Ira Mayhew, Detroit, vice 
president; J. E. Soule, Philadelphia, secretary; C. Clag- 
horn, Brooklyn, treasnrer. The membership fee was 
placed at $5. 

Mr. Packard, in a short address. said that the convention 
had been a gratifying success. Asan evidence of the inter- 
est felt in their specialty, teachers had come from Missis- 
sippi and Minnesota, and one gentleman had even crossed 
the centinent from San Francisco. 
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For the New Yorx Scnoon Journar, 
To Teachers. 


(LETTER NO. Iv.) 

Circumstances over which I had no control have hin- 
dered, up to this time, my following out the train of thought 
in my letter published inthe Journat of July 13. In that 
letter I discussed one of the causes why teachers break 
down, and offered to show how to make this cause inoper- 
ative. 

Every human being is related to life under two condi- 
tions : one a constitutional, the other a functional power 
to live. If from any cause, his functional efficiency is de- 
ranged or becomes impaired, his constitutional capacity 
is called upon to make good the deficiciency. Persons, 
therefore, can draw on their constitutional reserve at any 
period of their life, and thus shorten it. If the vital cap- 
ital which one possesses, whereby to live, when he is six- 
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ty or seventy years old, is drawn upon when he is forty, 
then he will never live to see old age. While it is true 
that a person cannot live beyond his constitutional endow- 
ment, no matter what he does, it is also quite true that he 
can die ever so far inside of his ability to live. 

This is what teachers, ministers of the gospel, lawyers, 
merchants, mechanics, boys and girls and middle aged men 
are constantly doing. Of all the people who die annually 
in this country, no matter from what causes, or what dis- 
eases, eight tenths of them might just as well notdie if they 
only knew how to utilize their living force. One of the 
ways in which they fail to do thisis in and through im- 
perfect alimentation. 

No person can live without blood, nor can he live with 
defective as he can with effective blood, nor can he make 
blood which shall be full of vitalization to him, out of de- 
fective foods. For instance, ifa man needs nerve struc- 
ture he cannot get it out of food directly calculated to 
make bone. If he wants bone to enable him to be strong 
and endure, he cannot make it out of food that has in it 
the muscle making quality. For a teacher who thinks and 
does no work with the muscles, to eat food that will make 
muscle but will not make nerve, is so to eat as to have 
defective blood, and therefore, to break down under pro- 
cesses of thought. A teacher who eats food that makes 
him strong like a brute, and leaves him deficient in mag- 
netic power, has to draw on his nerve-centres, and rob 
them of their reserves, and when these are used up he 
is used up, no matter how much air he breathes or ex- 
ercise he takes, nor stimulants he uses. One can not 
make nervous force out of alcohol, nor any ofits compounds, 
nor by exercise; he can only make it out of blood, and 
the blood cannot furnish it if the food he eats does not 
possess it. The various foods we use have what is known 
as “ potential energy.” If one wants bony, membraneous 
or nervous energy, he must get it out of what he eats. If 
his food does not contain it, not all the doctors in the 
world can give it to him, nor can travel furnish it to him, 
nor can suspension of labor give it to him. 

The human body is sustained through nutrition, and the 
wear and tear which it has to undergo must be made good 
by food. I make bold to say that the great majority of 
thinking men and women in this country eat kinds of food 
which are deficient in the ailments out of which their nerve 
structures are built, and so they begin, when life imposes 
its more active responsibilities upon them, to grow feeble. 
Their constitutional forces are called upon for supply and 
when this is exhausted, they break down. Great numbers 
of persons who die, die from nervous exhaustion. Nerv- 
ous prostration is coming to be an ordinary disease with 
our people. The cure for it, is not rest only; it is not at 
all in drug medication, but in alimentation. Take a per- 
son suffering from nervous debility or nervous prostration, 
and there is no medicine nor diffusible stimulant in the 
world that can make good his hhealth, but good food under 
proper hygienic conditions can. 

Put a person not broken down, under proper hygienic 
condition and good food will keep him from breaking down. 
It is the sheerest nonsense that our people or any class of 
our people work too hard. It is not over-work that kills, 
it is deficient nutrition. Half a moment's thought will 
make one perceive the correctness of my statement. Take 
acase. Lets person be ever so hard a worker and wear 
himself up ever so much every day, if he can contrive to 
make good the wastage caused by his labor, through food 
that he eats, he is just as well off, however hard he works, 
as though he did not work at all ; for, where repair makes 
good the wear and tear, the person suffers nothing pres- 
ently or prospectively, therefrom. Teachers need different 
food from men or women who live to support themselves 
by the use of their muscles. James C. Jackson. 
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Changes Made by the Treaty of Berlin. 








Austria gets Bosnia (10,000 sq. miles, pop. 1,000,000,) also 
30 sq. miles at south-east angle of Montenegro. Montenegro 
gets a long narrow st-ip on the S. E., and reaching to the sea, 
with % small sandy landing place called Antivari (1,500 8. m. 
and pop. 40,000. Servia gets the greater part of the basin of 
Upper Moravia (3,000 s.M., with pop. 200,000.) Roumania 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





Etements or Booxxesrixe. Embracing Single and 
Double Entry, with a Great Variety of Examples for Prac- 
tice. By Jos. H. Palmer, A.M. Sheldon & Co., New 
York. 

This work deserves more than a passing notice. Its 
practical excellence is shown upon every page. The dil- 
ferent kinds of accounts are taken as elementary principles 
or units. Tne following are some of the exercises under 
the Cash account: A young lady at school; John’s cash 
account ; a Western boy ; a clerk in a store; expenses of a 
family ; ladies’ employment society ; district school treas- 
urer; a farmer; a harness maker. etc., etc. In each of 
these examples, the cash account is several times balanced 
and re-opened by the continuation of the business. The 
learner finally draws # business-like report from each of 
his cash accounts as he proceeds with the Practice in book- 
keeping. 

In like manner, Accounts with Persons aud with Specu- 
lations are taken up, and each followed by a great variety 
of examples for Practice in Bookkeeping in the simple, 
every-day transactions of life. This initiatory practice 
embraces all the transactions commonly had by nine-tenths 
of the community, and is therefore valuable to that extent. 
In almost every example the learner's interest. is height- 
ened by the apt and Ben-Franklin style of suggestions. 
The elementary principles are fixed in the learner’s mind 
by continued practice. He is next taught, as a further 
application, how to unite them in single and in double en- 
try, and about thirty short sets for practice follow, while 
the entire volume embraces but 180 pages. The book is 
progressive and the exercises for Practice in Bookkeeping 
serve to review and apply spelling, writing, arithmetic and 
language, to each of which some attention is carefully 
given. 

The use and abuse of money are always subjects of in- 
terest, and have much to do in forming the habits of young 
people. Money or the want of it is so great a factor in 
life, that to overlook it at the beginning is to embarrass a 
lifetime. 

The truth is well established that more than ninety mer- 
chants in every hundred become bankrupt; that about half 
of all the estates settled are found insolvent, and that the 
chief causes are neglect of an early business training, ignor- 
ance of the qualities and prices of goods, want of industry 
in the occupation chosen, and expensive habits of living. 
Many of the exercises impress the well-established fact that 
promptness, cheerfulness, truthfulness, and honesty are 
among the essential qualifications for business, and com- 
arise fundamental ideas essential to all persons who receive 
and expend money. 

A Key is published, also five blank books, each of which 
must be duplicated in order to embrace the numerous ex- 
ercises for practice. 

Sexect Orations or Lrsias. By Wm. A. Stevens, A. M. 
Published by 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

We have examined this volume with more than usual 
interest. Many years’ experience in teaching the Greek 
language confirms our impression that Prof. Stevens is eor- 
rect in his estimate of the value of the orations of Lysias 
“in a course of Greek instruction.” The work is designed 
to follow the Anabasis. No other Greek classic could be 
better selected. In style, Lysias may be considered the 
standard of Attic Greek. Ancient as well as modern critics 
have given him this high commendation. His diction is 
the pure Attic of his age, the best vernacular of Athens. 
He always uses the most appropriate words to express his 
meaning, and always seemed to have the right word at 
command. He was one of those fortunate minds that could 
talk like the uneducated, and yet impress his hearers or 
r€aders with the fact that he was master of both the thought 
and the /anguage His style has the triple merit of 
force, beauty and perspieuity. A distinguished Latin poet 
says of him, “ he wasted no words and never loses sight of 
his main object,” while the Roman orator of orators re- 
marks, “ In Lysia sepe sunt etiam Jacerti, sic ut fieri nibil 
possit valentius.” There is a peculiar crowning excellence 
in his expression, a certain nameless grace which it is im- 
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gets the Dhbrudscha (5000 8s. u., with pop. 000.) The 
above are all made independent states. 
Bulgaria 1s called a tributary principality, that is, it belongs 
to Turkey (23,000 sm; with population 1,800,000). Eastern 
Roumelia is made conditionally independent—to have a Chris- 
tian governor. Greece gets nce, Ev Russia gets Bess- 
arabia, which was taken away from by the treaty of 1856, 
and thus her frontier reaches the Danube. (3,300 sq. miles) 
Sa es et Bae gp et oe 
3, pop. d gets Cyprus. us ey loses 
71,500 sq miles.) ua ae | 


possible to analyze. The fundamental principles of his 
composition are, truthfulness, thought and appeals to the 
understanding. 

These facts show the correctness of Prof. Stevens’ judg- 
ment in recommending his orations as so admirably adapt- 
ed to follow the Anabasis. 


In his notes the editor has shown himself « practical: 


teacher. The student will be led by them to furnish net 


only a correct rendering, but to give an intelligent account 
of his work. The text adopted is that of Scheibe. No 
better could be selected. His rule for the division of words 
into syllables will receive the approbation of all scholars 
who have made philology a critical study. It is an excel- 
lent work and we heartily commend it to the considera- 
tion of schools and classical teachers. 


Tin Inpvctive Serigs or Artrametios. By William J. 
julioe, A.a., ~i cipal State Normal School, Geneseo, N, 
Y. Jones Brothers and Co., publishers, Oincinnatti, Phil- 
adelphia, and Chicago. 

This series embraces a practical course in arithmetic in 
two books, entitled, respectively, ‘“ First Lessons in Arith- 
metic,” and “The Practical Arithmetic.” They are upon 
the inductive plan ; that is, the pupil receives practical in- 
struction in the elements of each rule before rule itself is 
introduced, and thus the mere theory of numbers is dis- 
placed by absolute practice. Instead of presenting a mass 
of definitions, rules and principles to be memorized by the 
pupil on his first introduction to the subject, he is led up to 
the rules through plain examples which he cannot fail to 
understand; and hence, when the rules are encountered, 
he finds he has mastered their principles in advance, and 
in a thoroughly practical way. Tho rules are no longer 
theoretical, for experience bas already demonstrated their 
logic, and they at once become fixed facts in the mind of 
the learner. This is sure way of teaching, and a great im- 
provement on the old method of making theory paramount. 
Besides, there are demonstrations of problems by pictorial 
illustrations, which are peculiarly attractive to youth. It 
addition to their other merits. they are substantially made 
books, as well as cheap and attractive. 

Tus Scnovw:-Room Cnorvs. A Collection of 200 Songs. 
By E.V.DeG f. Syracuse, Davis, Bardeen and Co. 

This is a new ar ' excellent little work. Mr. De Graff is 
well known in connection with the Teachers’ Institutes. 
He has done a work of great magnitude and has done it 
well; his influence will long be felt. It is by no means a 
small work that he has done in putting out this volume. 
The fact'is that our educators are getting too large to do 
the small work of teaching, but not so Mr. De Graff. With 
him it is important that the children sing, and also that 
they sing sweet things and pure things. 

Some of these songs have done good service in the Dia- 
dem : they are all suitaole, however, for our schools. The 
book deserves a large sale. 

A Tortcat Covrss or Srupy for the Grammar Schools 
of the United States. By R. C. Stone, New York. A. S, 
Barnes and Co, 

We have examined this little volume with a great deal 
of interest. It is a stepin the right direction, whether the 
common sense of the educational public (mainly teachers) 
will allow the old method to prevail, by which there is no 
measure of a pupil’s progress, or not, we cannot say. It 
should lead to what we long ago suggested, namely, that a 
course of study be fixed for the schools of the State, and 
that it be rigidly followed. The book is 25 cents in paper. 


4 Pro«er or Desicx. By Chas. A. Barry, Supervisor of 
Drawing in public schools. Boston, Lee and Shepard. 

This unpretending little volume will give a desired aid 
to drawing teachers. It is very simply yet intelligibly 
written and will be found very profitable to those who have 
not had the advantages of systematic instruction. It speaks 
of symmetry in nature, of industrial design, composition, 
the laws to be observed, etc. We heartily commend the 
volume. 


Tue Works or Witiiam Smaxesrzare. From the text 
of Clark and Wright. New York, T. G. Crowell. 

We can most cordially recommend this volume for its 
compactness, convenient size, clear type, and moderate 
size. The publisher should meet with a large sale among 
those who want Shakespeare and can have but a few vol- 
umes in their libraries, and we trust he will have it. 

Tar Tare Pronvnorations or Latin. By M, M. Fisher, 
Professor of Latin in the University of Missouri. 

This pamphlet is prepared to answer the many inquiries 
from students on the subject. It states the peculiarities of 
the three methods, Latin, English and continental, and then 
shows that the English is to be preferred. It has many 
points of interest to the student; its scholarly spirit will 
commend it to those who want to learn about this ques 
tion. 

Tue Sucar Beer 1s Norrm Carona. 
Ledoux, Ph. D. 

This pamphlet gives a hope that this country will at some 


By Albert R. 





future time make the culture of the beet s great industry. 
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ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND CoMPOSITION. By Prof. D. J. 
Hill, New York, Sheldon & Co. 
¢ Teachers of rhetoric in our schools and academies will, we 
think, be pleased to see this fresh and practical work on Rhet 
oric. He had privately issued a ‘‘ Science of Rhetoric,” de- 
signed only for advanced classes in colleges, which was re- 
garded as a comprehensive and philosophical text book. The 
present book has been prepared with special reference to the 
wants of less advanced students. ’ 

We note these features: Beginning with the selection of a 
theme, it conducts the learner through the process of compo- 
sition ; including the accumulation of material, its arrangement, 
the choice of words, the construction of sentences, the variation 
of expression, the use of figures, the formation of paragraphs, 
the preparation of manuscript, and the criticism of the com- 
pleted composition. It has the merit of being clear and sim- 
plein style. The style is compact. The arrangement is natu- 
ral and simple. Distinct rules for every important process of 
composition are given, and are so numbered and printed as to 
be easily learned and remembered. The statements are illus. 
trated by brief and appropriate examples. It is , written in a 
truly philosophical spirit, without being abstruse. Besides, it 
is adapted to the topical method of recitation. 

Two kinds of type have been used, so that the most import- 
ant statements may be recited in the topical manner, while the 
contents of the finer type may be brought out by questions, or 
in the lower classes, passed over altogether. 

It contains numerous and original exercises. Scholars are 
taught how to select a subject and proceed with its treatment, 
and these éxorcises are placed at the end of the book; and 
are so arranged and numbered that reference is easy. 

To make correct and effective writers is the aim of the book. 
The book does not stop with mere rules of style, but attempts 
to teach the young how to think and how to organize thought. 
To this end themes are analyzed and sketches of compositions 
are presented. 

Tue Question Boox. A general review of Common 
School Studies. To be used in Schoolsin connection with 
Text-Books. By Asa H.Craig. Eighth edition. Revised. 
Published by the author. Price, by mail, $1.25. Address 
G. W. Hager, general agent, Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y, 

This useful volume contains about 3,000 questions, sys- 
tematically arranged, and adapted to the use of teachers in 
our common schools for daily, weekly and monthly re- 
views. It includes questions and answers on U. §. History, 
Geography, Grammar, Written Arithmetic, Reading, Or- 
thography, Civil Government, Physiology, and Physical 
Geography The questions are numbered on each of the 
branches, and correspond to answers in each special de- 
partment, The questions covers all the leading principles 
of each branch, and the answers are stated in concise form. 
It will prove very serviceable in enabling teachers to re- 
view their classes in a systematic and thorough manner; 
we have been struck with the thoroughness which is man- 
ifested in the selection of the questions. It will prove 
valuable to those who wish to best their own acquire- 
ments, and hence will be found useful in families. We 
commend the volume most cheerfully. It will be useful to 
every teacher. 

Report or THe Compassion or Epvcation ror 1876. 

This volume contains over 900 pages, and possesses many 
features of interest, Itis a cyclopedia of education in some 
respects. There are many tables of statistics and summar- 
ies of reports that possess a real value. . In such a volume 
it would be impossible to require that the whole matter 
should be fresh and original. For example, take the State 
of New York—shall the Commissioner make up his own 
statement from all the documents he can gather, and pre- 
sent his own critical’ ideas? Or shall he simply be a re- 
corder and a condenser? Let us look at New York edu- 
cation as presented in this volume. There is first a summary 
of statistics. Next we have an historical sketch which 
is clearly written, then a brief statement of the condition 
of the elementary institutions, then statements of the school 
systems in ten cities. Why no more, is not easy to say, 
unless the others refused to report. If this is the case, the 
value of thercommissioner’s report must be seriously im- 
paired—it loses its official character. Suppose we want to 
know about Utica, what shall we do? Next comes the 
Training of Teachers, then Secondary Instruction, Super- 
ior Instruction, Scientific and Professional do., the State 
Association (crowded into one little paragraph that con- 
tains hits, instead of accurate statements) the University 
Convocation expanded into a half page, obituaries and 
list of Regents, of a few city superintendents, and the 
school commissioners. 

We never find fault with educational workers, but al- 

ways praise. We shall do so in this case, we shall also 


suggest (1) that the report be brought up nearer to date 


by eliminating many necéSeary matters. 2. That under 
each State, a notice of the annual legislation on educa- 
tion, the erection of notable buildings, death of educators, 
and the progress of education is sufficient. 3. That the 
items from the various cities and towns above a certain 
population should be tabulated simply, the number of 
graduates, etc., of colleges given; 4. The cutiing out of 
avuch useless matter. 


A Synopsis or History. By Samuel Willard, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in the Chicago High School. D. Ap- 
pleton and Co. 

We have referred to this volume before, and now do so 
again because we conceive the plan to be an excellent 
one. It is very simply arranged, and will be valuable to 
the teacher of history. We also add a suggestion that the 
few pages entitled “ The most Important Events” are very 
valuable; each paragraph could well be expanded into a 
chapter. ; 


Scnoors or Forrestry anp InpustriaL Scnoors or Ev- 
rops. B. G. Northrup, Secretary Conn. Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The writer of this little pamphlet is known as a sound- 
headed man on education. While, through the country, 
we have a vast class who are calling out “ educate, edu- 
cate,” especially among the superintendents cf States and 
cities, Mr. Northrup halts and cries, “‘ True, but be sure it 
is education the boys get.” Book knowledge is one thing, 
and that is what this country has gone mad about : educa- 
tion is another thing. Hence it is quite refreshing to find 
such solid suggestions as abound in this volume. “The 
teacher cannot awaken love of books, only he himself con- 
tinues to be a student. One who ceases to be a learner 
cannot be a good teacher.” It is to be hoped that the 
efforts of the writer will bring forth the needful fruit, and 
that a race of earnest teachers will abound in our land. 


Report or the New Jersey State CoMMISsiON TO DEVISE 
A PLAN TO ENCOURAGE MANUFACTURERS OF ORNAMENTAL AND 
Textite Fasrtics. ° 

The members of this committee are Samuel C. Brown, 
Trenton, Thomas U. Dale, Paterson, Robert H. Thurston 
of Hoboken, They recommend (1) a common school sys- 
tem of education and with compulsion if needed, (2) and 
that this should be adapted to the needs of those who are 
to become skilled artisans, (3) a system of trade schools for 
carpentry, stone cutting, weaving, etc., (4) at least one 
polytechnic school in which the sciences should be taught, 
and their application to the arts, (5 and 6) an encourage- 
ment and supervision by the State. 

We esteem this important document as a symptom that 
the public are moving in a matter of vital interest to its 
welfare. The working people complain of neglect, and 
can they be helped in any way so well as by fitting them 
to work more artistically and remuneratingly? We think 
not. 

Scnoot Report, Nortnampror, Mass. 

The number of children in school is* 1894, number of 
teachers 56, and the cost about $27,500 ; the teachers were 
paid 19,600 dollars, the superintendent 1150 dollars. The 
report is well written, and discusses its topics lucidly and 
interestingly. 

How To Spenn tae Summer. 

Under this title the Christian Union published a volume 
that is full of pleasant reading. The subjects of Trout- 
fishing, a Short Trip to Europe, etc., form the titles to the 
several chapters. .It also published the oration of Henry 
Ward Beecher before the reunion of the Army of the Pot- 
omac in June last, as this well deserved to be put in a per- 
manent form. 

Our Parks or Garpen Scuoots. By Edward Seguin, 
M. D. 

This is an interesting paper which encourages the plante 
ing of trees and shrubs. There was an attempt made by 
some bold politicians to ruin Washington square, in this 
city, and this is one of a series of papers that was drawn 
forth by that“attempt. Whether Dr. Seguin’s plans are 
wholly practicable may be daubted. 

From T. Y. Crowell we have received a volume, “ Fa- 
vorite Poems,” selected from English and American au- 
thors, and published in uniform style with his edition of 
the Standard British Poets. We have already spoken in 
praise of that edition, believing it to be the best for the 
price ever offered te the public. This volume of “Favorite 
Poems” is one which is every respect creditable to its 
editor and to its publisher, while it gives to the purchaser 
a larger amount of the best peetry in the language than any 





| book of theisame cost, s0 far as. we know: It contains 448 





pages, and nearly 300 selections, and all for one dollar. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg and Oo., Cincinnatti, O., have is- 
sued No. 1 of the Eclectic Composition Book. The paper 
is fine, ruled, and brief instructions are given for writing 
compositions and letters. It is certainly an addition to the 
common blank books usually used for that purpose. 


Scribner for September opens with an engraving of 
Chase's painting, “Ready for the Ride.” ‘ The illustrated 
paper is entitled “ Hunting the Mule-Deer in Colorado.” 
Dr. William 8. Morton's “To South Africa for Diamonds; ’ 
“Glimpses of Western Farm Life; “The Transportation 
Question;” Gov. Geo. B. McClellan writes “The En- 
gadine,” with views, by Thomas Moran, of glacier, and 
other Alpine scenery; “A Spool of Thread,” is described 
and illustrated ; “College Fellowships” is a short review 
of the progress of American institutions in post-graduate 
education, in which the John Hopkins University, though 
the youngest of the colleges, is said to be the most advanc- 
ed. “Days aud Nights in Concord,” from unpublished 
MS. by Henry D. Thoreau, is a characteristic’ paper, full 
of poetry and natural history. 


Appleton’s Journal has given a rapid succession of stir- 
ring novelettes instead of long serials. The number for 
September concludes “A Bit of Nature,” by Albert Rhodes. 
“A Strange Experience,” touches upon the recent develop- 
ment of magnetism and spiritualism. A paper on the New 
York Post-Offices is handsomely set forth by numerous 
pictures, as well as an article describing life in Paraquay. 

The August Popular Science Monthly has a varied and 
attractive table of contents; The notable articles are “The 
Dread and Dislike of Science,” “The Dangers which threat- 
en Modern Civilization,” “ Man and his Structural Affini- 
ties,” “Voluntary Motion,” “Curious Systems of Nota- 
tion,” “A New Photographic Process,” “Illustrations of 
the Logic of Science.” 


The September number of the Magazine of American 
History (A. 8. Barnes and Co)., has an elaborate sketch of 
one of the celebrated houses of the State of New York, en- 
titled “An Old Kinderhook Mansion, erected in 1774,” Mr. 
T. Bailey Myers tells us what he knows of “Our Natienal 
Medals.” William L, Stone contributes an article on the 
“ Moundbuilders,” and hints not only at their Egyptian or- 
igin, but at the possibility of their occupation of the New re- 
gion. 

Noticable articles in St. Nicholas for September are: 
“My St. George,” “Mackeral-fishing,” “How Lily-toes 
was Caught in a Shower,” “Under the Lilacs,” Man 
items of information and amusement are also to be found 
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Rev. Joseph Cook. 

His father says : ‘When a boy I tried my best to make him 
work on the farm. I resorted to every expedient without 
success. He would conceal a book under his arm when ord- 
ered out in the lot to. work, and steal away under some tree to 
read. If a small cloud appeared in the heaven he thought it 
might rain and would make it an excuse to leave his work for 
study. This occurred so often that my men would say that 
the appearance of Joseph in the field was the signal for rain. 
When nine years of age a distant school library was advertised 
for sale; he was very anxious to attend and purchase. I gave 
him money and told him he might go and buy what books he 
wanted. He did so, and bid off all the art books ; those that 
were left were almost worthless. He bought also a small 
book-case, and probably never felt prouder in his life than when 
he came running in with the case under his arm. From this 
time I. became convinced it was my duty to give him an educa- 
tion. I sent him to school, to college, to Andover, to Ger- 
many, where he studied two years, and you see the result, 
When he graduated from school I told him I would give him 
a nice watch or an encyclopedia ; he chose the latter.” 





THE AQuARIUM.—Every year the firm of Charles Reiche 
& Brother, of this city, who are the proprietors of the New 
York and Coney Island Aquaria, send out hunting expeditions 
to the interior of Africa. The hunters remain there until they 
have captured a sufficient number of animals, which they | ee 
on the backs of camels and crossing the Nubian desert‘in a 
caravan, bring them to Germany, where the firm havea large 
farm. One ofthese expeditions has just returned from Africa, 
afier an absence of over ten months, and in the capture of ani- 
mals have been very successful, securing the following: Seven 
elephants, fifteen giraffes, twelve lions, six ostriches, twenty 
antelopes, two leopards, two hippopotami, four wart hogs, 
eighteen large monkeys, one ant bear, two porcupin»s, ten 
Egyptian geese, five secretaries, two saddled billed storks. 
Many have been already brought over and are now on exhibition 
at the Aquarium in this city, including the two hippopotami. 
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AND EDUOKUTIONAL DIRECTORY. 





German-American Teachers’ Association. 

This body, composed of German teachers, held a four days’ 
session in this city July. 31, Aug. 1, 2 and. 3. An interesting 
address was delivered by A. Schneck of Detroit, on the needs 
of special schools for feeble minded children and those bac«- 
ward about learning. ' 

Mr. Schoeder of Hoboken spoke on the co-education of the 
sexes in primary and Grammar schools. 

W..N. Hailman of Milwaukee delivered an address on ite 
kindergarten. 

L. R. Klemm of Cleveland spoke on the teaching of the Ger- 
man language in the public schools. Andon Wednesday even- 
ing Prof. A. J. Schem of New York spoke on the theme " ‘low 
to foster the mother tongue in the family circle.” This ad- 
dress was one that was exceedingly well received. 

Discussions arose, participated in by Prof. Werner of N. Y. 
and others. 

Mr. Schenck of College Point offered a resolution declaring 
that the custom of giving prizes in the public schools, such as 
tickets or awards of merit and medals, was not compatible 
with the true interests of education. This was approved of 
by the entire convention. 

Mr. Schuricht of Newark proposed that the German-Ameri- 
can schools should form local associations. 

After other interesting discussion, Cincinnati] was selected 
for the next place of meeting, and after an address by the 
President, Mr. Keller, the con¥ention adjourned, to Turner 
Hall, for dinner. 

The long-looked-for eclipse of the sun took place July 29, 
and was observed in the western part of the United States. 
Profs. Henry Draper, Watson, Lockyer, at Rawlins, W. T.; 
Langley at Pike’s Peak, Col.; Eaton (Packer Institute), Comp 
ton (City College) and Mr. Edison were the principal observ. 
ers. The intra Mercurial planet Vulcan was seen by Watson; 
the totality was not three minutes. Observations were made 
on the corona. 
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For the New York Scnoot JouRNAL. 
Spelling Reform Association. 





At its annual meeting held July 11, at the White Moun- 
tains, this association passed the follwing preamble and 
resolutions: 

Wuereas, Within memory of the present generation the 
superfluous letter % has been dropped from such words 
as music, public, etc., 

Resolved, That authors, and the press generally, are here- 
by earnestly solicited to further aid the cause of spelling re- 
form by writing and printing the words hav, giv, and liv, 
without the silent ¢. 

This is, of course, designed to be preliminary to other 
and more important changes. They also 

Resolved, That teachers are invited to give their help 
to the Spelling Reform by omitting to mark against their 
pupils as errors the writing of the words hav, giv, and liv, 
without the silent e. 

_ he reason for the omission or the silent ¢ in these 

words will be understood by all. A final ¢ indicates a long 
preceding vowel, as in hate, file, etc, so that with the 
present spelling have, give, and live would be properly pro- 
nounced with long a and i. 

It may occur to some to inquire how the common spel- 
ling of these and similar words was introduced originally 
and what office the final e ever had in these cases. The ex- 
planation is this, when the letters vand w were written 
and printed with only one character, this charactor had the 
sound of v in the end of a word. 

The spellings hau, liu, lou, etc., would be liable to be 
read haw, lieu, and loo, or low (as in now). With the in- 
troduction of a new letter to distinguish the v from the w, 
this spelling was no longer necessary, and the final e be- 
came not merely useless but vexatious and misleading. It 
is high time that it was dropped not in these words alone, 
but in all similar cases, as in lw, moov, proov, for love, 
move, prove. 

The American Philological Association at its law meet- 
ing, also recommended a practical departure in the new 
spelling, by recommending the re-spelling of ten words, are 
catalogue, guard, though, through, wished, etg., making the 
new orthography, ar, catalog, gard, tho, thru, wisht, re- 
fraint, giv, liv, hav. 

These suggestions and recommendations are good. Let 
every editor adopt them, and every publisher. Iften words 
are too many, take three, and if three are thought to be 
too many tostart with, let the editor adopt Mr. Parkhurst’s 
suggestion and concentrate the effort on the one word hav, 

. D. P.L. 
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LETTERS. 


Panis, July 20, 1878. 
To the Editor of the New Yorx ScHoon Journal, 

The retrospective art gallery of the palace of the Troca- 
dero has a collection of about 300,000 exhibits, such as 
have never been seen in so great profusion, on our side of 
the water, and will not be seen for a thousand years to 
come. However hot the weather, the air is freshened here 
by the dense spray thrown high in the air by the foun- 
tains. On the first floor of the left wing, a Spanish retro- 
spective exhibition was inaugurated last week, The stair- 
case leading to it is heavy with antique carpets, manufac- 
tured in the Low Countries, and what is now French 
Flanders, for Philip, the Emperor of Austria, brother-in- 
laay of Catharine of Arragon, for Charles the V. and Philip 
the II. In the lobby to the right, there is an ethnographic 
collection, showing the styles and costumes of every 
province of Spain. Facing them are the fresco pictures of 
Goya, transferred from the walls of a house in Madrid, and 
brought to the Trocaderv to be exhibited, and, perhaps. 
sold. Goya was a contemporary of Watteau. But what 
a difference of style! He was one of the most audacious 
colorists that ever lived, and was imbued with the spirit of 
the coming revolution. Then there is a series of tapestries ; 
they are Flemish, and were made in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when Vandyke and Rubens painted for the weavers 
of Burges and Brussels. Those interested in pottery should 
look well at the Spanish-Arab ceramics, one of which isa 
vase of great size, enamelled in the style of the one taken 
from the Alhambra. An antique Portuguese bed, the 
property ef the Duc de Santos, is, perhaps, the most valua- 
ble of any of the wonderful things exhibited in this wing, 
for Rapheal designed the pictorial medallions and orna- 
ments decorating it. Among the musical instruments 
there is one made by B. Christophori, the inventor of the 
instrument, for a Spanish queen. She had employed (the 
legend says) Christophori to quiet the melancholy spirit 
that troubled her royal husband. To reproduce the mu- 
sical effects of the Italian choruses, he taxed his ingenuity 
and mechanical genius. The piano forte rewarded the 
queen’s patronage and the inventor's labor. 

Our government appropriated $150,000, a large portion 
of which, had, as a matter of course, tobe expended for 
sinecure salaries for commissioners, figure heads in no way 
necessary to the legitimate end of our appearing here. I 
do not doubt that the average European, who knows as 
little about us as we know about Austria, will after com- 
paring our display here with the displays of other countries, 
look upon us very muchas we did upon Mexico, or the 
Argentine Republic, at the Centennial Exhibition. Of 
course, the estimate will be erroneous, made from superficial 
inspection, but how many in the thousand make more than 
a superficial inspection of anything. The visitor who had 
never known anythirg of the “Etats Unis,” until he en- 
tered our section in the Champ de Mars, would gather the 
impression that the United States was an immense country 
for the production of false teeth, drugs, Waltham watches, 
pianos, photographs, carriages, axes, door locks, sewing 
machines, and school books. He would look in vain in the 
fine art department to find a single picture that suggests, 
like the works of European artists, anything that is legen- 
dary, or typical of national life, habits, manner and native 
scenery, For our artists, who have pictures here, have 
studied and copied abroad, have contented themselves with 
cleverly and servilely imitating European masters, instead 
of drinking at the fountain of nature and becoming masters 
themselves. 

We have a fine display of carriages, buggies, phaetons, 
sulkeys, etc. They are all lighter and more elegant, but 
less durable, than the French or English carriages, and the 
prices asked for them are, at least, 25 per cent. higher than 
is asked for the same article in Europe. 

In the department of labor-saving machinery, and 
especially in the machinery of agriculture, we will, I think, 
hold our own. We cannot gain anything in this depart- 
ment. for the superiority of our agricultural implements is 
universally conceded. The American mowers, reapers, 
threshers, etc., have for years been sold, through agencies, 
in the large European cities ; many of them are in operation 
in France, Belgium, Germany, and Russia. Their superior 
strength, lightness, simplicity, and efficiency has placed 
them almost beyond competition. C. A. 8. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx SCHOOL JOURNAL : 

The second session of Prof. Fleishman’s German Sum- 
mer School at Cazenovia, New York, closed Aug.9,. At 
the first session of the school in 1877 was a promising in- 








auguration, anil the degree of satisfaction which it gaver: 


may be inferred from the fact that all but two of its at- 
tendants returned to its second session, when with its new 
recruits the school had more than double its numbers. 

The special aim of the school is to afford more liberal 
and advanced instruction in the German language, than is 
orcan be given in thé ordinary drill work of the class- 
room in seminaries and colleges. Especially does it offer 
the rare opportunity of obtaining from native teachers, 
who represent the best circles of recent German scholar- 
ship, a correct pronunciation, and the use in conversation 
of a pure idiom entirely free from dialect. Pronunciation 
and conversation are considered of chief importance 
throughout all the work of the school, for the reason that 
these are the things most difficult to obtain elsewhere, and 
in which most American teachers and students of the lan- 
guage are especially deficient. The use of the language in 
conversation is greatly aided by the weekly excursions into 
the neighborhood around, among the hills, and upon the 
ever charming lake, when German is to be spoken exclu- 
sivly. Buta pleasing variety makes up the class work of 
each day. First an hour is spent in translation from one 
of the best German authors, interspersed with instructive 
discussions on grammar, pronunciation, and idioms. This 
season Goethe's Tasso wasread. After the reading, dicta- 
tion exercises are given in German to be translated immedi- 
ately into English; then the order is reversed, the exercises 
are given in English to be translated and written in Ger- 
man. 

Prof. Fleischmann himself is a most accomplished scho- 
lar in every department. At a meeting of the students 
held during the last week ef the term, a series of resolu- 
tions, (1), expressing entire satisfaction with the conduct of 
the school and the methods employed. (2), tendering hearty 
thanks, and (3), heartily recommending the school. 

Committee :— Franklin ©, Baily, Cazenovia, N. Y.; 
Rowena K. Ney, Vernon, N. Y.; Mrs. C.8. Sill, Troy, N. 
Y.; Lavinia O. Read, Woodstock, Ont.; Jenette Sheldon, 
Hamilton, N. Y. B. 

KINDERGARTEN IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
To the Editor of the New York ScHoon Journa: 

Trinity College, at Trinity, Randolph County, N. C., is 
under the control of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. The Rev. B. Craven, D.D., L.L.D., has been Pres- 
ident from the organization of the college which now stands 
among the first Institutions in the State. 

Early in April, when it was decided to have, during the 
summer vacation, a Normal School at Trinity College, N. 
C.,"Mrs. Louise Pollock and Miss Susie Pollock, both of 
Washington City, accepted an invitation to visit the school 
for the purpose of introducing the kindergarten system of 
education into the “Old North State.” They reached 
Trinity July 14, and remained one week, explaining and 
exemplifying, for the first and the only time in the State, 
the pure system of Froebel, before two hundred and twen- 
ty normal students, besides many citizens and visitors. 
They presented the system in its purity, beauty and pow- 
er, practically demonstrated its efficiency in training the 
young. 

A few members of the school had some general knowl- 
edge of the system and the principle on which it is based ; 
but no one had thought, by the hundred part, that the 
Twenty Gifts of Froebel were the nucleis, of which accur- 
ate and extensive physical, mental and moral training, and 
of such vast unwritten volumes of information. In the 
hands of these skillful kindergarteners, these Gilts as means 
of human culture, were made to flower and fruit in the 
richest profusion. 

Correct answers of the children were made the basis of 
improvement; errors and blunders were artfully turned to 
advantage, and the plastic minds and bodies of the atten- 
tive children moulded like the modeling clay. 

These kindergarteners express great gratification at the 
cordial reception given them, and the deep interest mani- 
fested by the whole audience, from day to day, in the sys- 
tem they represent. Personally they exhibit the very 
highest culture, every attitude, motion, word and senti- 
ment gratified the most refined taste and met the require- 
ments of ths purest Christian morality. Both equally de- 
voted to their work, and snccessful in it, there is this dig- 
tinction; Mrs. Pollock is the experienced méther; Miss 
Pollock is the cultured teacher. W. H. Pecram, 
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Dr. WittarD of the Chicago High School, declares that 
school-room walls for the sake of pupils’ eyes, should be tinted 
with a pinkish, greenish or bluish tinge, and the blackboards 
should be green, brownish or drab in color. He adds that it is 
a mistake to think that the board must be black to make the 
chalk mark distinct, 
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The Teacher Should Constantly Improve. 


In no occupation is there such pressing need of freshness, 
possession of new thoughts, ideas and illustrations as in teach- 
ing. In none is there such a tendency to fall into “ruts,” to do 
the same thing over and over in the same way. If the teach- 
er could, he should annually take a journey, ‘go to Europe,” 
read the newest and best literature, meet and converse with 
the best and brightest people—but alas! his purse forbids this. 
The time has not arrived when the teacher ‘s paid what will 
enable him to do these things to enlarge and improve his 
mind. But he can 

Take an Educational Journal, 

for it is the cheapest and readiest way he can employ and im- 
prove himself as a teacher after he is prepared to teach. There 
is a vast number of teachers in this country who do not read 
one—and thero is a vast number of poor teachers. Not every 
one ot these would become a first-class teacher by reading an 
educational paper, it is true,- but he would be far better with 
it than without it. An educational paper does net propose to 
do the work of instructing a teacher in the branches of knowl- 
edge which he is to teach. This is supposed to be done al- 
ready. It is mainly valuable to instruct in the art of teaching. 
This is of as great if not of greater importance than the scho- 
lastic knowledge. Then, too, the teacher should know the 
views of leading educators on education. Again, he should 
know the progress that education is making in various parts 
of the world. 

The New Yorx ScHoou JOURNAL is peculiarly fitted to 
benefit the teacher. It is edited by a teacher of twenty-five 
years experience in every grade of service in the school-room, 
assisted by teachers and writers of ability. It is published 
weekly, and makes a volume yearly of 600 pages equal to eight 
ordinary volumes of 300 pages each—a real cyclopadia of educa- 
tion, and all for $2.00. 
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Public Opinion. 


The most influential papers in the country have ever com- 
mended the JouRNAL, recognizing it as the leading organ on 
education :—" It is one of the best educational journals.”—Ap- 
pleton’s Monthly. ‘The circulation is rapidly increasing, a re- 
sult due to the excellence of its matter.—Zvening Post. “ Re- 
plete with mattors of interest."—MN. Y. Sun. ‘Is full of in 
teresting matter."—N. Y. Tribune. “ Of interest to teachers.” 
—N. Y. Times. ‘Is well edited."— Chicago Teacher. “Its 
editorials are of a practical character and well written.”—Pa. 
School Journal. “A valuable auxillary.”—Forest and Stream, 
“The representative exponent.”—Home Journal. ‘A first- 
class representative of our educational interests.” — Mail. 
“Carefully prepared.— Witness. ‘The best publication in the 
world.”"—W. Y. State Ed. Journal. But after all, you may think 
those teachers whe have taken it. some for six and seven 
years, would be the best judges, 

Then read what the most prominent educators say about the 
New Yor ScHoo, JOURNAL :— 

“No periodical exceeds it.”—Exz-Superintendent S. S. Ran- 
dall, N. Y. City. “Theartily recommend it to all teachers.” 
—Supt. Henry Kiddle, New York City. “It deserves the 
praise and support of the profession.”— Pres. Hunter, N. Y. 
City Normal College. ‘Able, fresh, lively and practical.”— 
Prof. Edward Brooks, Pa. ‘‘It meets my idea of an educa. 
tional paper.”—Prof. Wm, F. Phelps, Principal Whitewater, 
Wis. Normal School. Says a Principal of one of the Normal 
Schools in Missouri: ‘‘I must have the ScHoot JOURNAL.”’ 
Says a Superintendent in Indiana; “Send me the JouRNAL, 
and the bill, no matter what it is.” Says Miss Wright, a teach- 
er of twenty-three years experience in Illinois: “I get poor 
pay, but I know too well the value of the JOURNAL to drop 
it.” ‘“IfIdo say it Iam a good teacher and have to thank 
your paper for being so.” ‘‘ Just the thing for teachers; I do 
not see how a teacher can do without it.” “TI always find in 
it something to give me a better and more hopeful view of my 
profession.” ‘I wish every true teacher could see it.” I 
look forward to its visits with pleasure.” ‘TI think it is a su- 
perior paper.’” “It is such as deserves the liberal support of 
the fraternity.” “I have beon reading the JOURNAL nearly 
four years, and have conclude‘! that no teacher should be with- 
out it, Accept this expression of my thanks for you excellent 
and fruitful labors.” “Your paper has been improving steadi- 
ly and is ever welcome. May yon continue long in the noble 
work for which you are evidently fitted.” “I am more pleased 
than ever with the JOURNAL. It would be impossible for me 
to get along without it.” ‘They will reduce my salary, but I 
should still take the JOURNAL, because it aids me greatly.” 

“I have been kept out of the ‘rut’ by the JouRNAL; it is a 
great benefit to me.” “I could not get along without it, be- 

4 cause it suggests new things to me.” “ My school is noted for 
the deep interest of the scholars—it is all owing to the Jour- 
NAL,” “I thank you for the earnest spirit of help in its pages. 
It always encourages,” So say thousands and sa will you 
when you have been a subscriber for a few months. 





How to have a Good School. 


It is poor economy for any person to try to get along with- 
out the necessary tools of his business or profession; and 
these should be of the best. A wood-cutter would be unwise 
to use a poor axe, an artist a poor kind of paint, an engraver a 
poor chisel, etc., etc. And the same thing is true of the tools 
of the teacher. These are not school-books but his profession- 
al knowledge, his art and skillin teaching, his ability to interest 
and manage his school as well as his stock of knowledge. 

Now there is no means 80 fitted to increase a teacher’s skill 
in the management of his school, in interesting his scholars as 
a well-edited educational journal. That teacher who does not 
take an educational journal is taking a sure means to render 
himself or herself less attractive and magnetic as a teacher. 
The demands of the school on the teacher are persistent day 
by day, and he must post himself thoroughly and enter fresh 
for his work or he will fail. 

We present the NEw York ScHOOL JOURNAL as the best 
for the practical teacher. It costs $2.00 a year, or four cents 
aweek; andthe expenditure of the same will be returned 
many times over in the extra skill and knowledge you will 
have; your school will show the effect of it. If you save this 
mouey it will be found poor economy enough, for your pupils 
wil! suffer more than you will save. If you want the sure 
proof read it below; see whata teacher gets by having the 
New York ScHoo. JOURNAL as & companion tor a year. 
Let us take last year as an example. 


The Record of 1877. 


In looking over a bound copy of 1877, we notice there was 

a series of articles on the 
Kindergarten 

By Mrs. Louise Pollock, who is Principal of the Normal Kin- 
dergarten of America, located at Washington. One of these 
articles was pronounced by a County Superintendent as worth 
the price of the JouRNAL fora year. These articles are by 
one of the most skillful teachers in the world; what she says 
cannot be found in any book, and will not be for a long time. ‘If 
published they would cost you at least $1.50. 


Fresh Dialogues. 


There have appeared a series of Dialogues and Declamations 
that have been prepared by practical and capable teachers. 
Especially those by Mr. J. W. Barker, principal of Public 
School No. 4. in Buffalo deserve special notice, as they have 
great originality. Some of them have been called for, months 
after the edition was exhausted—offering 25 cents for a single 
number. Now when itis remembered that fresh dialogues 
conduce so much to the pleasure of a school reception their 
value will be appreciated. This department was worth a dol- 


lar at least. 
Drawing. 


The articles on this subject were of special interest because 
every teacher will soon be required to teach Drawing, and 
bearing this in mind we have arranged to have a series pre- 
pared by one of the most skillful teachers of the subject. We 
believe the series in 1877 was wortha dollar if reprinted in a 


book, 
Primary Teaching. 

Very few can teach little children as they ought to be taught. 
It is becoming more and more apparent that a great change 
in public sentiment has taken place. There is a feeling abroad, 
that the teacher of little children should be well prepared and 
well paid. The JOURNAL has taken special pains to help the 
Primary ‘Teachers. This year we have given articles on the 
teaching of Arithmetic, by Supt. Calkins (New York City), that 
are of the highest value. This department is equal in value to 
the others. 

Examination Questions. 

We have given those employed in the Normal College and 
in the City College, because these being the High Schools of 
the City, will indicate what this great city regards as a suit- 
able preparation for High School, and what this city means is 
important—for other cities will square themselves with New 
York. We have also added the questions proposed for State 
Certificates, as well as many others. Worth one dollar at 
least, 

Methods of Teaching. 

Several very remarkable papers by Supt. Thomas F. Harri- 
son appeared inthe JOURNAL. The teachers of New York 
appreciate Mr. Harrison; he is the embodiment of knowledge 
on the Art of Teaching. Every word he utters is valuable. 
That series was worth a dollar also. 


Behavior in Schools. 
The series on this subject by J. W. Phelps, was much com- 


mented upon by other papers on account of its clear statement 
of the case and its excellent. views. Well worth the samc 


Miss Sarah Sterling’s Articles, 
These by this earnest graduate from the Oswego Normal 


School, have proved very valuable and interesting. They are 
worth one dollar. 





Music. : 

There have appeared a large number of choice pieces of 
music selected from new publications—really the cream of the 
books, and every one of them suited for the school-room. To 
have purchased these books for the sake of the music would 
have cost over five dollars. 

Lessons on Objects. 

A full series of articles on this subject have been given and 
are of great help to our subscribers. More than 75 objects 
were carefully analyzed and thus the teacher aided to benefit 
her class, Worth one dollar at least. 

Letters by Mr. John Oakley. 

“The School-master Abroad,” has during the past four 
years visited every portion of the United States and Canada, 
and has described the schools in a most picturesque and de- 
lightful manner. He was one of the live teachers of N. Y. 
City, and thus able to see to advantage. Worth one dollar at 
least. 

Things to be Toldsto the Scholars, 

Over 200 things, new, fresh and interesting appeared under 
this head, and which, if a teacher had undertaken to find him- 
self would have cost him weeks of labor. Worth one doliar. 

And so we could go on, for these aré a part only of the valu- 
able materials of which the JOURNAL was composed in 1877. 





The Scholars of our Schools Should have 
.Good and Pure Reading. 





No fact is more lamentable than that the press is being 
powerfully used to corrupt and unsettle our youth. Especial- 
ly it is to be noted that most of the story-papers made for boys 
and girls, deride the teacher and the school; the fermer is 
made out to be a tyrant whom it is right to treat with indigni- 
ty; they claim that school-book knowledge is useless; they 
make the hero disobey his parents and teachers, run away 
from school, and yet contrary to God’s Law and human ex- 
perience, succeed better than the obedient, punctual scholar 
who stays athome! The effect of these papers which are 
printed by the hundreds of thousands is begining to be felt. 
Frequent accounts appear in the daily papers of boys who com- 
mit crime and declare ‘they read of such things in the story 


papers.” It is of no use to deny children the opportunity to 
read, for they will read. The true way is is to -put good reading 
in their hands. Besides they should be instructed to shun bad 
reading, just as they are taught to shun poisons. 
The Scholar’s Companion 

is devoted to interesting the pupil in his own improvement; 
it will show the benefit of being a thorough ar of being 
punctual and obedient. The stories will throw a halo around 
the duties of the school-room. It will supplement what is 
taught there, and have something to say to enliven each study. 
While it is useful and attractive to any young person, it is es- 
pecially fitted for those who are in the school-room, whose 
minds are wakened up by contact with the teacher's mind; it 
interests its readersin the subject of self-education, The 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will be found indispensable to the 
school room, because it “interests the pupil in finding out 
things.” This is the language of the teachers. To teachers 
we say: We want the best compositions for publication, also 
incidents that show what boys and girls “can do when they 
try;” please remember that we ask your hearty co-operation 
and correspondence in the useful work. Send us fresh dia- 
— and declamations and any other things you deem valu- 
a 


Ne Scholar Can Afford To Do Without It, 

This is for these reasons: 1. It will create a constant desire 
for an education, and that is-one of the noblest feelings a child 
ever has. Now it is a fact that a great deal of time is wasted 
because a pupil’s energies are asleep. The COMPANION will 
wake him up to a sense of his needs and will develop and cul- 
tivate a love for knowledge, and thus prove a constant incentive 
to application. (2) New things are constantly being discover- 
ed in Gecgraphy and History for example, and this paper will 
lay them before its readers every month; these will be of 
great interest and profit. The questions proposed will interest 
young and old; it keeps all the faculties thinking and search- 
ing to answer them, and many a g child has taken new 
courage when it has succeeded, and it is announced in the pa- 
per—it becomes a new being afterwards. (3) The Compan- 
ION exerts a powerful influence in bringing school and home 
nearer together. It will cause a greater appreciation of the 
teacher’s work, especially of the newer and better methods of 
teathing now coming into use, because these will be alluded 
to inthis paper. For these and many other reasons our paper 
is an indispensable SCHGLAR’8 COMPANION. Desiring to in- 
crease its circulation we ask your attention to the excellent 
pay we give for little work. Read over the Premium List. 
Especially note the Dictionary— for every one needs that—you 
get the paper and Dictionary for less than what the latter 
would cost you. 

Remember the hy aes is only 50 centsa year. Rethember 
you can work for it in your neighborhood and earn a great deal 
of money and = but little time. Write if you want to act 
as an agent and make $190.00 or more. Remember there is no 
other paper like the SCHOLAR’s COMPANION. 








Remember, subscribers only, obtain a premium by 
sending | the name of another subscriber. %8@ Read: 
the offer carefully. No premiums for renewing. 
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AMONG THE PUBLISHERS. 


Iron-Clad Books, 

Certainly a novelty, and one which may rev- 
olutionize the “school book question” if suc- 
cessful, is the new Iron Binding aunounced by 
Messrs. Barnes & Co. We understand that for 
@ trifling advance in price and without altering 
materially the outward appearance of their 
publications they undertake to furnish books 
which they warrant will never come apart by 
wear and tear, and indeed no ordinary degree 
of violence makes any impression on them. 

If we mistake not, this is a desideratum 
which will be cordially appreciated in many 
quarters, In almost every house are to be 
found school books in all degrees of dilapida- 
tion. Fortunate the scholar who is more than 
half through his book before it comes apart. 
Thenceforth he must struggle with the frag- 
ments, losing, perhaps, an important chapter or 
two before he reaches it and disgustedlv buying 
a new one. 

That a book which has* been thoroughly stu- 
died should survive for the next child of the 
family in course,is unheard of. And so the 
volume of complaint against the unending cost 
of school books rises without ceasing to high 
heaven. 

But it strikes us that the way in which this 
invention is most likely to be useful and to 
soothe the exusperated parent is by the facili- 
ts which it will afford for the extension of 
the free-book system—that is, furnishing books 
like other school facilitiea, out of the common 
fund, as is now done in New York city and a 
few other places. But the expense of the frail 
manuals that we are accustomed to, from the 
necessity of frequent renewal, makes the item 
too heavy tor the ordinary tax budget, and few 
dare to propose, still fewer to act upon it Sup- 
pose, however, that the expense needs to be 
incurred but once, and that the books, like the 
desks, remain in permanent use. It needs no 
argument to demonstrate that true economy for 
the community lies in the system of wholesale 
purchase by Boards of Education and loaning 
to the scholars. In this way thé highest ideal 
ofan absolutely free education is realized. 

What the interest of a publisher can be in 
introducing this extraordinary impsovement, 
(which must surely diminish his sales) is a 
subject for reflection. We can only suppose 
that the firm who have undertaken it believe 
that their own ultimate success depends upon 
the broadest and most liberal view of the ser- 
vice they can render the public, and in this, if 
we are not greatly mistaken, experience will 
confirm them. 





SHELDON AND COMPANY. 

Sheldén & Company offer to our educators 
this Fall three entirely new text books. ‘The 
first is ‘‘ The Elements of Natural Philosophy” 
by Prof. Elroy M. Avery of the East High 
School. Cleveland. This book has been used 
by Prof. Avery in his classes some two or 
three years before he offered it for publication. 
It has thus been found to just fit the wants of 
the class room. It is one of the most elegantly 
illustrated text books of ita class, which has 
rver been published. The experiments are well 
adapted to their purpose. The chapters on 
Electricity and Energy are very remarkable. It 
is a book which will make its mark and which 
every enterprising teacher should at once see. 
The publishers offer to send a sample copy for 
the low price of 50 cts. 

The “ Elements of Rhetoric and Composition” 
is by Prof. D. J. Hill of the University of 
Lewisburg, and author of the “Science of 
Rhetoric,” which was published a year since. 
This is the most practizal book on this subject 
which we have yet seen. It conducts the 
learner through every process of composition 
from first go last. and is clear and simple in 
style. It issafe to say that it contains sgarce- 
ly a word which could be omitted ; and omits 
nothing which a book on this subject should 
contain. ae 

The “ Elements of Bookkeeping,” by Prof. 
Palmer, for many years in the College of New 
York, is.a very attractive book. <A ies 4 
good elementarg work on —one 


which begins with the most "simple, every-day 
transactions of life—one which is easy of com- 
prehension and yet thorough, in treatment, has 
long been needed in our text book literature. 
Prof. Palmer has prepared a book which. will 
meet this great want. Price for introduction, 
66 cts. 
cenintdidipmamies 
New and Valuable School Publications. 

We would call the particular attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of Potter Ains- 
worth & Co’s list of books on the last page. 
Teachers, superintendents, school directors, 
and all interested in the education of the young 
will tind satisfaction by examining these books. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s system of pen- 
manship.is very .popular, and it was the only 
system of school copy books at the Great 
World's Fair held at Philadelphia in 1876, that 
received a medal. The immense sale of these 
books speaks for itself. Those educators who 
heve not seen the new Spelling Blanks, Gram- 
mar and Language Lesson Blanks published by 
this firm, should lose no time in procuring cop- 
ies. They save time as well as promote inter- 
est, they greatly assist both teacher and stu- 
dent. 

Potter, Ainsworth & Co. are always glad to 
respond to any inquiry made either in person 
or by letter, réspecting their publications. They 
take pride in answering all letters relative to 
their books. Catalogue will be sent on appli- 
cation. 





COLLINS AND BROTHER. 

The list published by this firm contains emi- 
nently good books. If other books may be 
used by the pupils, the teacher does not feel 
satisfied unless he owns many of these for ref- 
erence ; these publications are as indispensable 
as Webster's Dictionary. Especially may we 
say of Olmsted’s College Astronomy that it is 
one of the best works on this su»ject. It sets 
forth in a pegfectly clear manner the great 
leading truths concerning the planets, their mo- 
tions, the mode of measuring the distance of 
each from the sun and each other; it is exten- 
sively used in the colleges. 





GEO. R. LOCKWOOD. 

We beg to draw the attention of our readers 
to the advertisement of George R. Lockwood, 
which is to be found on the first page—espec- 
ially to his stock of Educational Books in the 
Modern Languages—both American and im- 
ported. Having been engaged for many years 
in the importation of this class of books, his 
stock presents great advantages to all those 
who are interested in the study of the-lan- 
guages, and owing to the fall in gold the prices 
have been accordingly reduced. 

But not only has he a large stock of Imported 
Books, but also a full assortment of all School 
Books published in this country in all the vari- 
ous branches of education, aud which he also 
offers at low prices. 

The Robertsonian system of teaching Modern 
Languages is increasing in popularity, the sales 
of the last year exceeding previous ones. We 
can easily understand why it should be so, for 
the more this system is known, the more it 
will be appreciated. It combines the advan- 
tages of Manesca in its frequent repetition and 
its oral exercises, Noel and Chapsal, and Levi- 
sac in its Syntax, Ollendorff in its dialogues, 
and Hamilton in its exercises for composition. 
It richly merits the attention of all who are 
studying French or Spanish. 

The Angular System of Writing. 

The course of Ladies’ Angular Hand Copy 
Books, published by George R. Lockwood of 
this city, are peculiar and merit attention. This 
style of writing, now becoming quite popular, 


dies’ writing in England, so that it is very gen- 
erally known as the “‘ English hand.” It has, 
toavery large extent in fashionable society, 
taken the place of the round, or rather o 

hand, and is popular with ladies. It possesses 
many advantages, for, being formed on the 
principle of the angle, instead of the ellipse, it 
can be written with a greater degree of ease, 
ad my,, Tapidly than the oval hand. It can 





als ‘x more easily acquired, since a perfect 





angle can be formed with much less effort than 
& tolerable ellipse, even after much study and 
practice. We would recommend to our read- 
ers to send for some one of the books or even 
a whole set for examination. 


Suplee's ‘‘ Trench on Words,” published by 
W. J. Widdleton. 

It is now twenty-six years since “Trench 
on Words” was first given to the public. Those 
who bought it, read it, studied it, employed it 
as a text book in schools, know its worth and 
usefulness. 

The present edition has been edited by Thos. 
PD. Supplee, head master of St. Augustine’s 
College, Benecia, California. He has prepared 
it for a class book by adding a complete and 
exhaustive analysis of the revisedtext. A set 
of questions has been prepared, designed not 
only to call forth the facts stated by the au- 
thor, but also to follow up the lines of thought 
suggested by him. At the end of each lecture 
a list ot words has been added, illustrating its 
various topics, and intended to encourage orig- 
inal researth on the part of the pupil. As 
these helps have been of much service to the 
editor in the work of teaching, it is hoped that 
they may also aid others, now that they are 
associated with the Lectures. 


c. W. HAGAR. 

Notice—We would call particular attention 
to the advertise..ent under the head of * Im- 
portant to Teachers and all Interested in Ed- 
ucation.” This work, the Commou School 
Question Book, contains nearly 3000 questions 
and answers on the following branches of study: 
U. 8. History, Geography, Grammar, Civil 
Government, Physiology, Orthography, and 
Physical Geography—each question being one 
of interest and answered clearly. This work 
is alike valuable to the teacher, scholar or in 
the family. 12mo. cloth bound, price $1.25. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR AND CO. 

This eminent house is constantly putting 
out new and valuable school books. They 
have been planning a series of drawing books 
that will meet with great faver, we are sure. 
They spare no pains to make their books edu- 
cational—fitted to educate. They now are the 
American agents for the celebrated Perry Steel 
Pens. 





HOUGHTON, osgooD AND CO. 

This firm publish many valuable school- 
books ; among others we notice Andrews & 
Stoddard’s Latin Grammar, which has won a 
remarkable reputation. 





WM. WOOD AND CO. 

Brown’s Grammars are like the solid rocks, 
they still endure all changes, and we learn that 
they are as popular now asever. In fact In- 
stitutions that have used other grammrrs «r 
now calling for Brown's. This is an evidence 
that is of the highest weight, and will not fail 
to have a powerful influence in their favor. 





THOMPSON, BROWN AND CO. 

This firm publish Meservey's Bookkeeping, 
which we have commended in these columns 
as one of the most practical that has been is- 
sued from the press in late years. 





D. APPLETON AND CO. 

We present to our subscribers the adver- 
tisement of the magnificent Resders published 
by this house, and we can cheerfully add to 
what we have already said in regard to them, 
that they wijl surely prove efficient aids to good 
reading in the school room. They are worthy 
the attention of every teacher. The Model 
Copy Books have novel and attractive feat- 
ures which will doubtless render them popu 


has been for along time the standard for la-| lar. 





FR. PUSTET. 

We recommend our readers to examine the 
Latin Grammar published by this house ; it is 
arranged according to the German Latin Gram- 
mar of Dr. Schultz. It is no small recommen- 
dation cf the original,that it has passed through 
fifteen large editions in as many years. The 
great merits of the work, which have caused it 
to be. so highly esteemed, are its simplicity, 
clearness and conciseness. The Exercise Book 


by the game author, is to accompany the Gram- 
mar. The books are gotten up in an elegant 
style and are strcngly bound. We also call 
attention to the German Copy Books published 
by Mr. F. Pustet. He will be happy to make 
reduced rates for first introduction of these 
books. 

The German schools of this country had long 
felt the want of a systematically arranged ser- 


| ies which would serve as instruction books and 


a practical guide towards attaining an -excel- 
lent and uniform system of German Penman- 
ship Diagrams are given on the cover, in 
which the letters are analyzed and explained 
according to their elements and combinations. 
In the engraved copies at the head of each 
page the letters are graded according to prin- 
ciples, and follow each other in such a manner 
that on each page only one new letter gener- 
ally appears, which is, however, combined with 
the preceding letters into words. The author 
has approached as near as possible to the best 
English systems, while retaining the German 
in all its purity. Eight Numbers have been 
gotten up. For some schools, however, the 
first Four or Six Numbers will suffice. 





J.B. LIPPINCOTT AND 00. 

This firm publish a series of valuable school 
books, among which are Cutter’s Physiologies, 
which have had a remarkable popularity, and 
which we learn they still maintain. Sand- 
ford’s Arithmetics is a valuable series of five 
books. They also publish the celebrated ‘Vor- 
cester Dictionary series and Chambers’ Encyc- 
lopwedia. These last books should be déwned 
by every teacher. 

A Well Deserved Award. 

At the late exceedingly interesting and pop- 
ular exhibition of the American Institute, 
Messrs. Thaddeus Davids & Co. made an at- 
tractive display of their unrivaled Wniting- 
Inks, Fluid, Sealing Wax and Mucilage, for 
which they not only received the Grand Medal 
for Superiority, but the unanimous indorsement 
of the society, who certify that the products of 
this firm are superior to those produced by any 
other house, not only in this country, but in 
the world, which fact has been confirmed by 
the highest authority, thus placing their pro- 
ducts at the very head and front in the line of 
excellence. This firm is certainly composed of 
gentlemen of more than ordinary attainments— 
persons fully aware of all the requirements of 
the articles they manufacture, and possessed of 
the genius to meet their requisites. The house 
of Thaddeus Davids & Co., by its products, is 
an honor to American industrial arts, as it is 
an institution which gives its full quota to our 
national prosperity and independence.—New 
York Evening Express, Feb. 9, 1878. 





, Reward Cards, 

There is probably not a branch of the fine- 
arts in which the improvement has been so per- 
ceptible, as in the production of Reward- 
Cards for schools. The time was when any 
thing in the shape of a card with a motto, or 
some other design, printed on, was deemed 
good enough for the school children, and any- 
thing of a befter grade had to be imported 
from Europe; even up to five or six years ago, 
the quantity of these goods imported into the 
country was immense, but, with the application 
indicative of American enterprise, the specialty 
in.imports has been almost entirely stopped, 
and we have turned the tables on the European 
manutacturers, and ship quantities of these 
goods for consumption in the European mar- 
kets. 

A little over five years ago the enterprising 
firm of Anderson & Cameron, 123 Fulton and 
46 Ann Sts, New York, seeing the need of 
something finer and better for American trade, 
went to,work, making these goods a specialty, 
and by adding new styles, adopting new ideas 
when suggested by practical heads, they have 
kept on accumulating until they have succeed- 
ed in making the best exhibit of the largest and 
most varied live of Reward Cards, produced 
by any house in the United States. 

How to Get Well. 
Which is answered in three words—Take Hop 





Bitters! See other column. 
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The Nervous System, 

There are few teachers but have experienc- 
ed Nervous Debility, sleeplessness, lack of am- 
bition, the languid, tired, worn out feeling, 
despondency of spirits, irritability of temper, 
apprehension of danger, are some of its symp- 
toms. These finally result in actual organic 
disease. No vital function can be perfectly 
carried on without the right action of the nerv- 
ous forces. Digestion in the stomach and the 
pulsations of the heart originate in nerve 
pewer. Itis a recognized physiological fact 
that the real digestive apparatus, or the act- 
ive agent of the digestive organs is a part of 
one of the nervous systems ; therefore dyspep- 
sia is one of the attendant ills present with 
nervous debility. 

The blood may be termed the food stream, as 
it carries nutrition to every part of the body. 
The digestive organs must fit food for assimila- 
tion into the blood, and give it such chemical 
conditions as are necessary to ferd the nerv- 
ous tissue. 

Our best medical practitioners freely admit 
the impotency of drugs to meet the formidable 
complications that result from nervous prostra. 
tion, and confess that the only remedy is in 
the proper application of Food, which, in order 





to meet the wants of a debilitated stomach, 
must. be so concentrated that it will furnish the | 
greatest amount of nutrition in the ae 
bulk, so as not to tax the digestive function in 
preparing it vo enter the blood; and this food 
must contain the greatest proportion of those 
elements that feed the blood and nervous sys- 
tem, it must also pessess the properties of vital- | 
ization, which Nature, by vegetable growth, | 
gives to all foods 

The wheat kernel contains all the properties 


they had a complete stock of articles forschools; 
several new styles of School Slates; Slate 
Pencils, Chalk Crayons, Papeteries, Ink, Mu- 
cilage, Playing Cards, School Furniture, Black- 
boards, Globes, Wall Maps, Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, as well as a complete stock of 
School Books. 





—> ¢ 


Boynton's Ventilating School Stove, ot which 
a cut is shown in this JOURNAL, is a new thing 
especially adapted for heating schools and 
keeping up a continuovs ventilation of pure 
air. .This plan of heating our over-crowded 
school-rooms, overcomes the difficulties so often 
met with, and does not allow the rooms to be 
impregnated with impure and foul air, for our 
children to breathe over and over again, as is 
usual with the old style of heaters. Air is 
taken from the outside, as the Heater is conse 
quently throwing out a continuous supply of 
pure, warm, fresh air, and with a heated flue 
the impure air is drawn away from the room, 
thus keeping up a constant change of atmos- 
phere. ° These Heaters are easily controlled. 
so that a continuous fire is kept, and air kept 
at an even temperature throughout school- 
hours. No gases nor dust can be had in the 
room. These Ventilating school Heaters should 
| be used in every school in the land, and if uni- 
versally adopted we feel sure much less sick- 
ness would be seen among the children and 


| teachers. 





The Secret of Business Success. 

It is claimed that Vanderbil exhibited great 
nerve an shrewd business sagaclty in the pur- 
chase of stocks and railroads controlled by 
him Yet, whenever he made an investment, 


necessary to feed the whole human body ; and | he received in return an equivalent either as 


its exterior, or glutinous layer, contains the 
Iron, Phosphorous, Sulphur, and other elements 





his own or as collateral security. Dr. R. V. 
Pierce has invested many thousand dollars 


which are particularly required by the nervous |in advertising, depending entirely upon the 


tissue. Dr. Virgil Blanchard has invented a 
Blood and Nerve Food ; 


superior merits of his goods for security. The 


or Tonic Extract of | unparalleled popularity of his family medicines, 


Wheat, in every qua:t of which are concentra- ; and the annual increase in their sale, attests 


ted, in liquid form, the vital nutritive elements | 
that are contained in a bushel of wheat, which 
are extracted without fermentation, thus retain- | 
ing the natural vitalized condition given by 
vegetable growth, it is not an alcoholi¢ stimu- 
lant, as ere most tonics; but isa pure food 
tonic, which feeds and vitalizes the blood aud 
nervous system All conditions of debility, 
from whatever cause are benefited and cured 
by the simple, concentrated liquid food —_—It is 
also the best remedy for an overtaxed brain, 
as it contains all the elements which invigorate 
that organ. For malarial affections, and in 
convalescence from fevers, it is without rival. 
This food is in liquid form, and the portion for 
an adult is half a teaspoonful after each meal. 
Full directions are given on each bottle. See 
advertisement. 


Andover Theological Seminary, N 
Andover, Mass., March 29, "78. § 


Your food is an excellent thing. I have no 
hesitation, after a thorough trial of it, in re- 
commending it in cases of chronic dyspepsia and 
nervous prostration. ’ 

Rev. Dr. AUSTIN PHELPS. 


‘—2oee? —_——< 


The subject of heating and ventilating school- 
houses has received increasing attention for the 
past few years, but still there is room for im- 
provement. Scientists and experts have found 
out very accurately what is wanted, and what 
should be avoided, in heating apparatus. but it 
remains for purchasers to apply this know- 
ledge by procuring the proper apparatus from 
those who are competent to arrange it so as 
to obtain the desired results. We recommend 

ur friends who are looking for healthful meth- 
ods of warming, to apply to the Gold’s Heater 
Manufacturing Vo., 114 Leonard St., New York. 
The managers of the company have a long and 
successful experience in the business, and their 
business and their goods will bear the test of a 
careful examination. 


School Supplies, 
, We paid a visit, a few days since, to Moaars | way 





Baker, Pratt & Co,, 142. Grand street, and found | ignes. 





in arguments stronger than words of their 
| Purity and efficiency. Ifthe blood be impov- 
| ished, the liver sluggish or there be tumors, 
blotches and pimples, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery will effect a speedy and perfect 
cure. If the bowels be constipated use Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets. Debilitat- 
ed females suffering with those peculiar drag 
ging-down sensations and weaknesses, wil] find 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription a safe and 
certain remedy. Prompt relief and a perma. 
nent cure have so universally followed its use, 
that the doctor now sells it under a positive 
guarantee. 
Oakland, Douglass Co., Oregon., 
Jan. 23, 1877. t 

Dr. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—Your Golden Medical Discovery 
has cured my daughter of goitre, after many 
physicians had failed. Inclosed please find $1.50 
for a copy of the People’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser. With us it takes the place of the 
family physician. Yours truly, 

AARON ALLEN, 
Mt Vernon, O., July 10, 1876. 
Dr. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—Four bottles of your Favorite Pre- 
scription has eutirely cured my wife. We em- 
ployed three different physicians and many rem- 
edies, but found no relief. Witha thankful 
heart, I am, Ever your friend, 

AveysT WARRING. 





How to Get Sick, 

Expose yourself day and night; eat too 
much without exercise; work too hard without 
rest; doctor all the time; take all the vile 
nostrums advertised, and then you will want 
to know 
—_— 











ALLISON & ACKERMAN, 
Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 
157 to 163 West Thirty-second st. 


The rooms are 40x120 feet. This establishment need 
» A SS Please send for circular. Our 
pom a. Garpota stored ad re 


ae og tp. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR anp 
EXERCISE BOOK. 


A Latin Grammar adapted to the use of colleges from 
the fifteenth German Edition of Professor Dr. F. 
Schultz’s grammar. 

8vo. 316 pages, bound, $1.50, 


The Latin Exercise Book 


by the same author to accompany the grammar, 
Svo. 300 pages, bound, $1.25. 


FR. PUSTET, 
Publisher, Bookseller and Importer. 


NEW YORE, 52 Barclay Street. 
Brancu Hovuss, 204 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


; Useful 





SBLOCw Tron. 
A graduate of Elocution wishes a position 

teacher hools. An ing clase will form at 
dence 3rd. iven to pri- 
vate Great success with those who do not suc- 
ceed at school. T: can be seen at the Na- 
tional of Elocution and z 

FLORA R. ROBERTS. 





EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Diehl schools and fami- 
from 


all who an ts cols ef aan a A long 
experience enables her to recommend such as will give 
the highest satisfaction. a a 
German 3. Professors 


ences, and Tutors and Governesses ein Fi Fauilics. 
Mrs, ANNA — DIEHL, 


Wanted—School Teachers During Vacation 


in every County to act as Agents for the sale of our 
Heasehold Articles. Address at once for 
Circulars and Terms, L, E. BROWN & 00,, 











SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


LPL LPILPPLEIPPIII IOI 


}OLDEN | ‘aU ‘SEMINARY for young ‘adies 
Bridgeport Conn, Address Miss Emtty NELson. 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to conversa 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation. 
hartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
Amitted. Send for catalogue. 





ree te ol NORMAL aon Se 4 -_ 
ional Washington, le u 
Class m Ook 34. 1871, * Mrs, Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise Pol- 
tuck has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme. Zine Morgenstern’s “ Paradise of Childhood.” 
&@ Manual for Family and Kin min 1864. Wies 
Busie Pollock graduated im the dergarten Norma) 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and ap been ever since 
successfully engaged in teaching in with 


242 Elm 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SINGING AND PIANO LESSONS. 


MRS, ELECTA CONE PA PaGE, teacher of vocal and 
instrumental mysic, will receive a limited number of 
pupils. Address 24 ‘Weat 10th Street. 

REFERENCES.—Rgv. Dr., Deems, the editor of the 
JOURNAL, and many others. 

(Mrs, hax no superior in this city as teacher of 
music,—. JOURNAL.) 








DRAWING & PAINTING LESSONS. 


Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kellogg, (113 Clin- 
ton Place,) has resumed her classes in 
Drawing, and Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors from objects and nature. 

Relerences.—James Hart, Howard Gres- 
by, D. D., Mrs. Julie Beers. 





Froebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass, and Wahbing- 
fon. For terms and particulars a spply to the Princi; ¥ 
MRS. LOUISE K or MI USIE vy K 
8. E. corner of 8th and K sts,, Washington, D 

A Summer KrnperGaRTen.—Mrs, Louise pollock 
will open a Kindergarten Normal Class for the accom- 
odation of Teachers, commencing July 2d, to continue 
two months. 





N* YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 

No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com ition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Ac! on, Fo Lan- 
guages, Drawing and Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 
es a from the first beginning to the fin- 

ec 
A SPECIAL ae ee coeaes for Teachers. 
pis, vo r uarter. 

Terms: 0 ” " 

Strictly Private Sienee, te - 

The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmenc from date of entrance. 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the Sta’ »; is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view 


of obtaining patronage thereby. 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 


D'S BusiNESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
a -+uiding, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
pr otessional school for business training, and is under 
the persona’ supervision of ite founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
iated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools, The 
location is unsu 4; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have a reduced, and 
pupils can enter at any time. ition per term of 
twelve weeks, $55.00. Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars. 8. 8. P/ CKARD, Principal. 


Parnes BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bewery, cor 
Canal St, Established 1849. Paine's Uptown Col 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. Specialties.—Book 
keeping, ae ag a Rudimental and Higher 
-_ Branches, g Lessons $3.00 per month. 
‘ies qualified as A Keepers and LF Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M. 


Singing & Speaking, 


THE HOWARD METHOD. 
LESSONS BY MAIL, 


oa ne Rages tases te original 
practical could be desired than the 
fact that Te principles and exercises 7 AE rednoed 











writing, and be so exactly explained pupils ata 
distance, who can receive only written lessons, have 
have heen greatly as their enthusiastic testi- 


of vocal culture. Tt te doing 0 happy work forme, I 








FOOD CURE 


BLANCHARD 

CONCENTRATED 

BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 
or Tonic Extract of Wheat. 

A Inquid Food, 
Which INVIGORATES and SUSTAINS without stimu, 
lating. It coutains, in every quart, the vital nutritive 
—_ of a bushel of wheat, the Nerve and mm 


ding elements of which in this preparati 
concentrated so that for every Menkes whee Serves 


debility is pa (and this is the cause of most 
chronic diseases) this article of Food is a sure and per- 
mazent cure. 


Having the Vital Nutritive 
call it Foon, as it really isa 
and vitalizes the Nervous tissue, snd regulates 
digestive organs. By its assimilable properties te is 
readily absorbed into the circulation, and at once in- 
vigogates the impaired faculties. 

All cases of Brain Waste are restored; Sleepless- 
ness overcome ; in fact the whole nervous. system re- 
invigorated and restored. 

This Food is adapted to the wants of young or old, 
getnes Gaeles it cures because it is a natural reme- 

dy, and has no arug element, being purely and simply 


* Bold by authorized Agents and Druggists generally. 
BLANCHARD FOOD CURE co., 
27 Union Square, N. Y, 
Testimonials of leading physicians of fur- 
nished on pease. Circulars sent = 
Physicians in attendance. 


PEOPLE'S LINE for ALBANY, 


First-class Fare, $1; Excursion to Albany 
and return, $1.50. 
One of the splendid boats of this EVENING LINES 


DREW, St. JOHN. or DEAN RICHMOND, 
Will leave Pier 41, N. R., foot of Canal St., daily 
(Sundays included), at 6 P. M., 

Making sure connection 


with Day Express Trains, 
made up and started from “Aibeay " ehus first 
choice of its to 


Binghamton jand at the steamers in 
Albany. — aad choda con be had at all Westcott 
Express Offi sr 4 Hotels, at “ Annex” of- 
fice Jewell’s W Wha rooklyn. and at the ‘s 
Ticket Office, Pier 41, North River, foot of Canal 
Meals on European plan. Rooms warmed by 


Freight received until 6 p.m. 
Ss. & Mayes, 
Ceneral Passenger Agent. 


BELLS. 


LLLP LPI II IIIS 





of Wheat, we 
D TONIC ; it —— 
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 MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troyy N. ¥., 


Maoufacture « suyerior quality of Bells. 
= attention given to yo coy BELLS. 


Illustrated catalogue sent 345 52- 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
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Potter and Emerson’s School and Schoolmaster. 
*s Theory and Practice of ~ come neta 

Raub’s Pisin Educational Talks...... 

8 'e Art of Teaching Schou!.. 





soeteyeeeyucescate 











i 
1 
1 
1 
1.60 
1.60 
1,50 
1.60 
1.60 
1,50 
1,50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
Kingsley’s Health and Educatio 1,76 
Brackett’s, (Anna C.) Education of American Girls 1.75 
Mayhew’s Universal Ed Bcation 1.75 
Hoibrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching. 1.75 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. . 1.75 
Youman’s Culture Demanded by Modern Life.. 2.00 
ozzi and Pestal ee 
@™ The above named volumes wil] be sent post-paid 
on receipt of <—. 
Address the publishers of the JourwaL, ° 


E. .. KELLOGG & CO. 
iT Warren Street, New York, 





SCcrzrTOoLARsS READ. 
?Tom ScHOLAR’S COMPANION 


Amos M. Kellogg, Editor. 

Reasons why every scholar should have this capital 
paper. 

1. It will greatly help to educate you. No other 
will do so much to teach you most valuable, usefull and 
interesting things concerning ——, See 
History, Speaking and Writing correctly e Arts 
Composition, and Oratory, and of Penmanship. 

a= It will have fresh Dialogues and Recitations for 

tions and Commencements, 

* t will have letters from the Scholars, for itisa 

scholar’s paper ; and they and no other class can mo- 


lize its \e 
It will koe bright, jolly, taking stories and in- 
cidents concerning school-life; many of these will 
show the direct rewards of punctuality, application to 
study, and thus exercise a powerful influence of good 
upon the character of the y vy No vicious stories 
will get into its columns. Note 

5. It will keep a record of the pupils that excel ; those 
that obtain medals, prizes and rewards ; those that be- 
come champions in spelling, etc. 

6. The best Compositions will be printed in its pages. 

7. The Boyhood of Eminent Men will be a 
feature, showing how knowledge has eee been a 
firm friond t« covery boy and girl wh» has tn whieh thes way 
out of the A. 7 ee circumstances in 
have been placed. 

8. It will help the teachers, because it will encourage 
tts readers to attend school and b good 
It will help the scholars by showing the value of 
knowledge and the needs of books and schools, 

9. It will take an active interest in securing employ 
pm lai boys and girls im the schools, who are 

10. Its price is only 50 cents a year,a cent a week. 
Specimen Copies only five cents, 


E. L, 





KELLOGG & CO. 
17 Warren 8t., N. Y. 


Ifa teacher receives this let him encourage s 


or agirito write to us for an ~~ It 3, ll Pay 
handsomely for one in a school or de, 


. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


A farm, in the Passaic Valley, New Jersey, contain- 





ing 60 acres and a modern resideuce. The situation 
is e ly pleasant and healthful; it is but a few 
minutes from the depot of Heights, on 


the New Jersey, West Line R. R., and about an hour 
and a quarter’s ride from New York. The house has 


twelve rooms and an attic,a fine cellar and cistern; 
an excellent well of water, an abundance < fruit, 
ample barns. The whole is ot being 


converted into a most elegant country residence 
Tas must BE -— 
li 


1, it will be rented for one year. For fuller 
Amos , 17 Warren St., New 


Summit, New Jersey. 





Eucation Nes and Queries. 


Every Teacher should Subscribe for It. 

Current yearo -fy $1. Past year $1.50. Sample cop: 
25 cts. Issued ental — in July aly end Atenet. 
a January or ee, 

This ja are periodical was 
| es 186. It contains a Special 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

PEDAGOGICS 


and MATHEMATICS, 
© Tieetancons Depetaant Ser 48 ether 


W. D. HENKLE, Bitte, Saleen hte. 


and 


ECLECTIC TEACHER: ~ 
AND SOUTH-WESTERN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


is owned and controlled by the leading teachers of the 
Southern States, in which it has an extensive circula- 
tion—reaching in large numbers 

13 STATES. 


The Best Eiucatioal Advertising Medium 
IN THE SOUTH. 


t@™ Subscript one dollar a year. Specimen sent 
On receipt of Re wien Address the inavaging Utbor, 


T. C. H. VANCE, Carlisle, Ky. 


TheSpelling Game, 


—OR— 


WORD CONTEST 
Amusing and Instructive. 


For the fireside, school room, or social circle. 





For teachers and pupils, parents and children. 
Can be played by any number of persons. 


PRICE BY MAIL, 25 CENTS 
One and Three cent Postage Stamps, the same as cash 


PROGRESS Pub. Co., 
371 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York. 


DESAI 


at: inmvalie Wax RSs 
» SE LNs AX CE 
Beet Known ronal MucilAdh te 


THE 
TEACHER’S 


DEawWwTist. 


W. J. STEWART, No 373 W. 23rd rt., offers his ser- 
ces to the teachers and others of New York City and 
vicinity. All b hes of the prof: ttended to at 
very moderate rates. Special atten tion paid to filling 
ceeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy stopping. This 
#8 in every respect a superior filling, and as durable as 
gold; it will nhither shrink nor Teeth filled 
with this material from $1.00 to $1. 50 according to size. 
Special rates to teachers. Refers to the editor of the 
JousNaL. Osre foro 7D parts of ths city ae”) the 
door 
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ANTI-FAT 





ALLAN'S ANTI-FaT is the great remedy for Corpu- 


lency. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harmless. 
It acts on the food tn the stomach, preventing its con- 
version into fat. Taken according to directions, it 
will red a fat person 2 to 5S pounds a week. 
In placing this remedy before the public as a posi- 
tive cure for obesity, we do so knowing its ay to 
cure, as attested ¥, Randred 8 fa Gotan 
which the follow ing from a lady in fumbus, Ohi, 
Gentlemen —Your An 
1 wok it according to yet ‘tnd Mt 
reduced me five pounds. I was6o elated o 
sult that I immediately sent to o"ACKERMAN'S dr drug. 
store for the second bottie.” & ph sician, 
writing for a patient from — tienes Ls 
“Four bottles have reduced ber weight from 2 498 
pounds to 192 pee, and there isa general improve- 
ment in heal A gentieman writing from Bos- 
ton, says: “ Without special cha: or attention to 
diet, two bottles of Allan's Anti-Fat reduced me four 
and one-quarter pounds.” The well-known Whole- 
sale Drugzists, SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., write as follows: * Allan’s Anti-Fat has 
reduced a lady in our city seven pounds in three 
weeks.” A gentleman in St. Louis writes: “Allan’s 
Anti-Fat reduced me twelve pounds in three weeks, 
and altogether I have lost twenty-five pounds since 
no re oa its use.” Messrs. POWELL & PLIMPTON, 
Wholesale Druggists, of Buffalo, N. Y., write: “To 
4 PROPRIETORS OF ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT: Gentle- 
2,—The following report is from the lady who used 
Allan's Anti-Fat. ‘1t (the Anti-Fat) had the desired 
effect, reducing the fai from two to five pounds a 
week until 1 had lost twenty-five pounds, I hope 
never to regain what 1 have lost.’ Anti-Fatis an 
qunexcelled blood-purifier. It promotes digestion, 
curing dyspepsia, and is also a — mt remedy for 
apy sin. oe oy srmagete. ?aumphiet on Obes- 


sent on recei Sta 
B TANIC ME. ICINE c a Prop’RS, Buffalo, N.Y. 
COMPOUND OXYGEN. 
stow, Asthma, 


bt EW TREA » Headache, 
ebilit: OR all Qe an ervous Disorders, 
NOT A DR but Nature’s own life-civing 





for Consump- 


tarrh, Dys spepsia, 
4, It does not cure by 
one e for another, as when drugs 
ut by a natural process of revitalization, 


KABLE CUR cu have been made in 


are taken, 


REMAR 


ay pronto me Nerv- 





SPECIAL OFFER, 


FOR SCHOOLS, 
CONFERENCE ROOMS, 


AND CHAPELS. 

Wesuiiee Goo Git see Sunes with all the latest 
improvements, in Walnut Oases, for $65.00 
Cash.  ~ time given to test the Organs before pur- 


chasing. or ary culars tng “Ip Star (/7 
Washington” Ww Jersey.” SSR | ove 





TEACHERS READ. 
New Yorr Scuoon Jovurwat, 


a Amos M. Kellogg, Editor. 

This Journal 1s now in its eighth year, and is conced- 
ed to be most earnest, able, practical, useful and pro- 
gressive in its dev otion to education, 

It is published in New York, where the best public 
and private schools exist, and reflects with accuracy 
and fullness their life and methods, ° 

It was furnished at its full price at the expense of the 
City for several y: to the teachers of the public 
schools, so highly was it valued in New York City. 

It presents the modern methods of teaching, the fresh- 
est views, the best and most practical ideas, and the 
most earnest thought by the best minds on the transcen- 
dently patent subject of education. 

It is published werxLy,—thus presenting a quantity 
and variety of material somewhat in proportion to the 
vast subject to which it it devoted, 

It forms each year a volume of from 600 to 800 pages 
and constitutes a real “Cyclopedia of Education,” 
in which the Kindergarten, Object Teachiug, Schoo! 
Room Methods, Discipline, etc., etc., are fully and prac 
tically treated. 

It is the exponent of in Education. It ad 
vocates the recognition of the teacher as the un/lerly- 

force in our civilization, and his right to an 
equivalent for his work ; to this end the cutting off the 
immense waste by the State of its money in supporting 
¥ office holders as well as the suppression of 
intemperance. “Less PoLrrios aND MORE Epuca- 
TION. 


It s edited by a teacher of -five years’ experi- 
ence in every grade of service in school-room, ar 
sisted by teachers and writers of ability. An i 
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REFER 6 BY PERMISSION 1/2: 
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— enry Warren’ T. *d. Arthur, and others who 
Spar used ‘OM been la rgel benefited 3 this treatment, 
MINI: = le inha- 
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TARKEY & PaEN, 1113 Girard bt., 1 hua 

























PROVERBS. 


“No one can be sick when the stomach, 
blood, liver and kidneys are healthy, and 
Hop Bitters keep them so.” 

“ The greatest nourishing tonic, appetiz- 
er, strengthener and curative on earth,— 
Hop Bitters.” 

‘It is impossible to remain long sick or 
out of health, where Hop Bitters are used.” 

“Why do Hop Bitters cure so much ?’ 
“Because they give good digestion, rich 
blood, and healthy action of all the organs.” 

“No matter what your feelings or ail- 
ment is, Hop Bitters will do you good.” 

**Remember, Hop Bitters never does 
harm, but good, always and coutinually.” 

“ Purify the blood, cleanse the stomach 
and sweeten the breath with Hop Bitters.” 

“Quiet nerves and baltay sleep in Hop 
Bitters.” 

“No health with inactive liver and urin 
ary organs without Hop Bitters.” 


Try Hep Cough Cure and Pain Kellef. 
FOR GALE BY Ditman ; also Hegeman, Druggists. 





the work. 
It intends to labor with more fidelity than ever, i 
possible, for the benefit of the teacher, and the interests 
of childhood, In this useful work it appeals for the 
co-operation nota, Jor the progress of education 
is o- exactly to the diffusion of sound ideas 


Lar EVERY aon, THEREFORE, BE- 








MANUAL 


AYER & SON'S. 


J us Advertisers 

wise guifote ed Journal.— 
tgecematy all ay Piaibeno 

work of the kind. 


_ most complete and reliable 

N.W AYER Acswene [Dus 2 " 
N.W.A La] Agewrs T sii. 
Get our ny pay ad - 
Paneed. the lowest. Terms the best. 
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Terms and $5 outit 


00., Portland, Me 











By its grea fedical Discov proper- 
ties, Dr. ‘Pierees Golden Medic: ae cures 
all Humers, from a worst & 


ption. Mercurial discase, 
Mineral Poisons, ond their effects, are eradicated, 
and vigorous health and a sound constitution estab- 


Hahed. ‘ever 
in sort, all diseases caused by bac 
blood, are conquered byt his powerful, purifying, and 
aEspecially yo ifesced it t i rin, 
Espects y has manifesc 4 pot ency in cw ~4 
Roso Boils, Oar’ ; cw hore (Ey 


Goltre or 


Thick Neck, reed Gh 
If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sallow 
color of skin, or ycllowish-brown spots on face or 
y; quent headache or dizziness, bad taste in 
mouth, internal heat or chills alternated with hot 
flushes, low 6 —, and gloomy forebodings, irregular 
petite, and tongue coated, you are suffering from 
Torpid ver, or * lousness.”— In many cases of 
‘Liver Complaint” only part of these symptoms are 
experienced. As a remedy for ull such cases, Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery bas no equal, as 
it effects perfect and rz aston cures. 
In the cure of vere Coughs, and the 
early stages of Consumpi - hg it has astonished the 
medical faculty, and ine nt phys ay pronounce 
it the greatest medical discovery of the age. While 
it cures the severest Coughs. it strengthens thesystem 
as" a eee Se bi old by druggists, 
- PLERC io t, M. D., Front. W Worid’s a Risgenasey 
aad iiwalids? Hotel, Bulfalo, 








No use of taking the large, repulsive, nauseous pilis, 
composed of cheap, crue, and puky ingre nes 
Thes: Pellets =e scarcely 


Being entirc no rticular care is re- 
quired while u sant nem. They operate without dis- 
turbance e to the conenen, diet, or occupation. 

vor aundice, tion, 
|, Pain in the Shoulders, Tightncas of the ¢ Reet. 
ness, Bour Eructat 8 4 
Taste in the Mouth, Bi attacks, — in region 
of Kidneys, Internal veren Bloated 


to Head, take Dr. bere’ 5 
Purgat! ‘elleta. In explanation of the 
remedial power of these Purgative Pelicts over so 
great a ves of diseases, it may be sald that their 
action ange & animal cconomy is universal, a Y Ty 
tissue escaping their aanative impress. ge 
docs pot impair the propertics of these P« tie ts. 
They are sugur-coated and inclosed in gluss bottles, 
their virtues being thereby preserved unimpaired for 
any length of time, in any climate, 6o that they are 
always fresh and reliable. ‘Thisis not the case with 
ills pet ap in cheap wooden or pestgvoars boxcs. 
Por al all diseases where a Laxat! e or 
a is indicated, } S little ‘Peniets will give 
the most perfect satisfaction. Sold by druggista 
lt. V. PIERCE, M. D.. P’ pon? W om fe Dispensary 
and lnvalids? Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


py CATARRH 


Orprress.—rreq uent head- 
ache, discharge falling! nto throat, 
sometimes profuse, Watery, thick 
mucous, purulent, offensive, etc. 

In others, a dryness, ary. watery , weak, or inflamed 
eyes, stopping up, or o teructica, of the nasal pas- 
sages, ringing in ears, deafness, hawking and cough- 

to clear the throat, ulcerations, scabs from ulce ~| 
a ce altered, nasal twang, offensive breath, impaire« 
or total deprivation of sense of smell and taste — - 
ziness, ‘mental dep: ager’ loss of appetite, indi 
tion, enlarged tonsils, tickling cough, ete. On , r 
few of these s - cre are likely to be present in any 
case at one tim 


DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY 


produces radical cures of the worst cases of Catarr’ 
ho matter of how long. standing. The liquid reme ooh 
tay be poe, or as - ar fed by the use of Dr. 
PrERce’s Douche. fis the only form of instru- 
ment yet Invented with “which fluid medicine can be 
carried HIGH UP and pyewacny APPLIED to all 
arts of the affected nasal and the cham- 
TS Or cavities communicating Rete with, in which 
sores and ulcers frequently exist, and from which 
the catarrhal vr generally wqeeeds, Its use 
is pleasant and e underst 
accompanying each fastrume nt Y - "SAGES Ca- 
tarrh ‘Remied ore recent attacks of “Celd In the 





plications. It is mild and *pieas- 
ant fo a E Comeatel ming no stro 4 caattic te ie or 
poisons. Catarrh aay and 


» M. D., 


he sold 
If Prop r,W orl’ *s Dis- 
Densary and Invalides’ Totel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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New and Valuable Schoo Pubotons | 


THE ONLY MEDAL FOR SCHOOL COPY BOOKS. 





THE UNITED STATES 









announce 
the follow- 
ing Report 
as the basis 

of am 
AWARD 


TO 


ENTENNIAL COMMISSION, 










PoTtTTER, AINSWORTH & co. 


REPORT : . 
‘‘For the variety and excellence of Payson, Dunton & 
Scribner’s Copy Books, Tablets, and other appliances 
for instruction in penmanship.’’ 


A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. 


Arrget: I. L. 


OAMPBELL, Secretary. J.B. HAWLEY, President, 


‘SPECIAL POINTS OF MERIT. 


Simple, Exhaustive and Scientific Analysis. 
Fine Classification and Grading. 
Gradual lengthening of Words from No. 1 to 
No, 4. 
dual Lengthening of Sentences from No. 4 


to No. 6. 
Uniform Style of Capitals in Common School 
Series 


Superior Selection of Words and Sentences. 
Analytical Key to Script Alphabet, on covers. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy-Books, 12 Nos., per dozen 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Primary Tracing- 


oy Text in clear Roman Type above 


Simple and Scientific Diagrams. 
a 3 Drill in Figures and legal Business 


pumee and Elegance of Models. 

Excellence of Material and Manufacture. 
Method of Primary Instruction, 

Peculiar adaptation to Common School Use. 





Business character of the system. 
myn Pe Exc’ge. 


Books, Nos. 1 and 2, per doz. 80 


Payson, Nunton & Scribner’s Primary Short Course, Nos. 1%, 3, 4 n 5, ne doa 80 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s New Manual of Penmanship 84 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s New Mounted Tablets, per set, 6 Nos. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s New Sheet Tablets, ° 


2 25 
1 50 


PAYSON’S CERMAN COPY BOOKS. 
German Copy Books (by J. W. Payson, of P., D. & 8. system), 5 Nos., per doz. 80 


BARTHOLOMEW'’s INDUSTRIAL DRAWING Booxd & es Cards. 
Free Hand Series, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, per dozen 1 60 


Geometric Series, Nos. 7 ‘and 8, d 3 ‘ ‘ : 60 
Model and Object, No. 9, o ° . . ‘ : 1 60 
Pers ective, No. 10, ” as . ; ‘ ‘ 1 60 
Teacher's Manual; or Guide to above, : 1 26 
Primary Drawing- ‘Cards, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 20 lessons each, ‘per dozen, 1 60 
Primary Writing-Cards, No. 4, 1 set of 9 re ore . 80 
Guide to Drawing-Cards, Nos. 1 and 2, : . . 55 
Guide to Drawing-Cards, No. 3, ; : " . 24 
Mc VICAR’S SPELLING BLANKS. 
IN THREE NUMBERS. 
No. 1, Words, per dozen, 80 
No. 2, Words and Definitions, per dozen, . : é 80 
No. 3, Words, Definitions and Sentences, per dozen, . ° 80 
A BLOTTER I8 FURNISHED WITH BACH BOOK. 
MecVicar’s American Spelling Blank (new), per dozen, ‘ ‘ 40 
GREENE’S CRADED LANCUACE BLANKS. 
IN FOUR NUMBERS—ILLUSTRATED, 
No. 1, Easy Lessons in Expressing Thought, per dozen, : . ; 40 
No. 2, “ “ Combining Thoughts, es a " ‘ ‘ 40 
No.3, “ 7 “ Developing Distinctions, “ ° ° ° ‘ 40 
No. 4, - “ Distinguishing Forms, 7 40 
GREENE’S CRADED CRAMMAR BLANKS. 
IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
No. 1, Etymology, 24 pp., extra heavy cover, per ca ; ‘ ; 80 
No. 2, Syntax, 24 pp., extra heavy cover, ° ° ° ° 80 
No. 3, Parsing, 24 pp., extra heavy cover, “ . ; > ; 80 
No, 4, Analysis (in preparation) * : 80 


A BLOTTER I8 FURNISHED WITH EACH BOOK. 


PATTERSON'S COMPLETE COMPOSITION BOOK. 
IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
No. 1, Quarto, ros pages, flexible cover, per a, 1 20 
No. 2, 60 “ “board =“ :2 00 
SS ie “ bound in cloth, “ 2 80 
No.4, “ ros “ “ extra cloth, leather backs, per ‘dozen, 4 00 
CROSBY'S CREEK. 
Greek Grammar, 134 100 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, ‘seven Books, with notes and complete Lexicon, , -@ 160 1165 
First four Books Xenophon’s Anabasis, with full and — anaaie canis issued 1 34 1 00 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Text only, new plates, ; 85 65 
Lexicon to Anabasis, : 67 
HANSON'S LATIN. 

Latin Prose, with Latin and English Neselngaty, . ‘ ° - 200 1 50 
Latin Poetry, . e 200 1 50 
ROLFE & CILLET’S CAMBRIDCE COURSE ~~ PHYSICS. 
Natural Philosophy, 405 pages, . : 1 34 100 
Chemistry, 439 pages, F . : 134 1 00 
event, Star Maps, complete, 383 pages, rye oe io ik 1 34.1 00 
Hand Book, Philosophy (short course), 382 pages, ‘ ‘ . P : 85 65 
Hand Deck Chemistry, 209  beges, weit 9 ° 85 65 
Hand Book, Astronomy, wi Star Maps, 211 pages, 107 85 


Specimen ‘copies for examinat'on, with a view to Saufroduation, will be sent, on receipt of 


price and me mgly per cent. additional to pay the fag 
Catalogues and circulars sent free on applica Correspondence solicited. 
AINSWORTE & CO. 


35 & 37 Park Place, New York. 
Boston. P 








POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
35 and 87 Park Place, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Paysow, Darron & ScrrpweR’s Copy Boos. 
Payson, Duwton & Scuipnen’s Naw Manvat or 





PENMANSHIP. ‘ 
PAYs0N’s GERMAN Corr Booxs, out.) 
Bartholomew’s Industrial wing Series. 
INDUSTRIAL DRAWING Booxs. 
Parmany Drawing Carbs. 


TxacHERs’ Manvat To Booxs, 
GUIDE To CaRps, 
DrineMurk’s GRaDED SPELLING BLANES, 

Elementary, Retail Price 5 cts, Nos. 1,248, 10cts, 
MoVicar’s NATIONAL SPELLING BLANKS, 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3, Retail Price, 10 cents. 
MoVicak’s SPe.ciine Bang, Retail5 cts. 
Greene's GrapED i BuLanxs. 


No. 1—Orthography and Bigmsiegy 3.3 
tax; No. 3—Parsing; No, 4—Analy Price0 ca, 963-1t 


Gr EENE’S GRapep LANGUAGE BLANES. 
No. 1—Easy Lessons in Expressing Thought. 
No, 2—Easy Lessons in Combining Thoughts. 
No, 3—Hasy Lessons - Developing Distinctions. 





J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
® PUBLISHERS, Philadelphia. 


Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
pubiished by them. 


Ourr zR’s Szres oF PHYsIOLOGIES. 
SaNprornD’s ANALYTICAL ARITHMETIOS, 
CHAUVENET’s MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
WorcestTen’s DICTIONARIES, 

ArwaTeRr’s ELEMENTARY Locic, 

Lxerp’s History of the United States. 
DeRry’s “oe it) “ 
WickERrsHAm’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Scumirz’s German Grammar. 

Walker’s Science of Wealth. 

Liberal Rates for Examination and Introduction, 
Descriptive Circulars Sent on Application. 


RaeH: RE MSEN and HAFFEL- 

Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 
Outlines of Histery.—Outlines of History; with 
238 Tecan cloth § $2. on. 

meee 1 vol, y ° . oe 
yy A Outlines of History. 1 vol. 


— carte, cleth $1.75. 


logical series of 100 Colored 
Maps, ill successive peri from the Dawn 
S > the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quar- 


Historical Chart, or, History Taught by the Eye. 





wey Yen the Rise, Devel it and Fall 
vf all the important Nations, from earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is published in 
four distinct forms, 


ta” For terms and other information, address the 
publishers. 


HovcHTon, OscooD & CO.., 
BOSTON, 





PUBLISHERS OF 
Andrew's Popular Series of Latin Text 
Books, 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 


Murdoch’s Vocal Culture, 
Etc., Etc,, Etc. 


Will send free to any address a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of their School and College Text Books, and 


other books of special value and iuterest to Teachers, 





JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
ene se ee PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
The Inductive Series of oe ee Wm 





special excellence—Superior mechani- 





wit Sel toss niccedion Inehemabal ol atendoae- 
Specimen pages and Terms mailed te any 
address. 








$5 ip $20 Fe. iztnson i co. Fortiand, Maine 


A NEW BOOK-KEEPING. 


MESERVEY BOOK-KEEPING. By A. B. 
Mesznyver, Ph'D , Prine. of New Hampton Insti- 
tution. 1 Plain, Gimple, Practical Manuel. 
ed for the Common School, High School, and 


y- 

This work was first published about two years since 
by the author, a teacher of Hany fy years’ experience, 
who had previonsly used the mest ular 
treatises, and found them not not well adapted for pur- 
pose. Its adoptica in several] of the most successful 
schools, and the satisfaction given when used, induced 
the publishers to make arrangemerts for its publica- 
tion ; and saat eK issued a new edition, with 
some new tons the original work. rere 

a text-book on the subject of 
Sook teeing: free from d technicalities 
and formulas, and sufficiently extended for ali ordin- 
wh a ee wiil do well to examine this work. 
0] , 80 cts. ; Introduction, 67 cts. Sent 
ey all, 2s ceetinatinc on sea oh Ot ae. , 
THOMPSON, BROWN & 0O., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston: 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
Have on hand the largest assortmen. of Theological, 





* | College and School books kept in New York, 


A large assortment from auction for Sehool, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
21 publishers—all on the most faverabie terzas, 

Books sold only by subscription. 

Yeud for catalogues and particulars. 





= —= 


MUSIC BOOKS. 
Make the People Musical. 


The attention of all who are trying to raise the 
standard of Music in our Educational System 
is directed to the series of 


GRADED SINGERS, 


By O. BLACKMAN and E. BE. WHITTEMORE. 


Four Books, embracing a carefully graded course from 
Primary 


and es oe 


and A 
Book I.—Graded my 
To begin singiug in Day 
Scho ls, primary depart- 
ment. It curries pleasantly 
and surely ge lower 
four grades, Price 25 cents 





High Schools 


mane ‘Singers.—Book 71. 
Dist. and later. Schools 
and Female Seminaries. 


ces Gree, teat 


ing p ts.: 





Graded Singers—Book I 1, 


Complete in itself. Adapt- 
to Grammar, Interme- 
diate, and other schools, 
whether graded or not. 
This is the best book ever 
issued for Female Semina- 
ries, etc, Contaias 4 grand 
——< Kane nel Oy 
os, etc. leces 
Dudley Buck, "Et. Palmer, 
Dr. Root. and selections 
from Mendelssohn, Abt 


ing. Time ete. 5C cts 
piper High Sebooka to 
or 00) 
and all role 


Voices, A graded selection 
of music for the General 
Singing Class. Some of 
the features of this book : 
Sig htSio , Interval 
Work, a grand of Mu- 
sic by Goldbeck. Root, 
Bliss, Palmer, Butterfield, 
and others. Copious selec- 
tions from Bethoven, Men- 


in a variety ee ee ee 





Kucken, Auber, Verdi, 
Costa, etc. Price 75 cents. Price, $1.00" 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O., and 805 Broadway, N. ¥. 


TES 
Newest Music Books. 
ILONWARD!! 


Onward is the name of L- 0. EMERSON’S book 
for SINGING CLASSES for the season of 1878.79. A 
pew and fresh collection of the best Secular and Sa- 
cred Music, with a tull Instrouctive Couree. 

§2 Glees, 56 Sacred Tunes, and 
15 Anthems are provided. Price $7.50 per dozen. 


Festival Chorus Book!!! 


Compiled by J. B. oes, and designed for Musical 
Conventions, Societies, Festivals, etc., etc. A selection 
of a number of the best Chorusea, Sacred and 
144 large pages. ($12. per dozen). 


THE CHURCH OFFERING!!! 


L. . Asthis fine book contains s 
Hundred Anthems, Motets, etc., all of the bert quality, 
it is a fine book for any choir, ‘and will be extensive- 
ly vsed as an Anthem Its first however, 
is for the use of EPIscoPAL CHorrs, 2 has the 


and of ail other 
upiversally used 











pieces used ae the service. Should be 
($12. per dozen.) 


: Accuracy | OLIVER DITSON & CO., Bostun. 


me \ 
Broadway, N. Y 


WORTH OF MUSIC FOR $1.00. Sam- 
$12 ples 10 cents, Teachers and others wanted 
to act as Agents. Outfit 15 cents. 
KING & SMITH, 

27 Park Place, New York, 
(Christian Union Building). 


0, Wellington, a Park Si Perk sow, NX, Bend fo for 


J. E. Ditseu & Co., 
922 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 














